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CHAPTER XXI. 
AN UNWELCOME SUITOR. 


LL day it had been oppressively hot—heavy, dreamy, August 
weather. In the early evening, however, a light breeze had 
sprung up, and Olivia Ashmead had stepped out to enjoy its refresh- 
ment in the small garden attached to Squire Awdry’s London house. 
A tall holly hedge, behind the bronze railings, screened the garden 
from the curious gaze of loiterers along the road that ran outside. 
Seats were disposed about in various directions, but there was one 
which stood in a specially secluded nook—a garden-bench with an 
awning over it. To this Miss Ashmead at once made her way, and 
when she reached it, dropped thereupon, glad of the support for her 
trembling limbs. 

For Olivia was trembling. Not, however, from physical weakness, 
albeit that she looked pale and worn and jaded. And that she 
should have looked so was not much to be wondered at! What she 
had gone through, of late, had been almost sufficient to have broken 
down a constitution less excellent than her own. “In all my life, I 
do declare, I never seen anyone, my lady (beg pardon, miss, but use 
is second nature)—no, I never seen vo one devote herself so to 
another—was it father, or mother, or sister, or husband—like as you 
have done to this sweet young Jady, who, as they tell me below stairs, 
isn’t the least bit of relation to you!” was the testimony Nurse 
Allen had borne to the efforts of her coadjutor. “And, what’s 
more, I never seen no oné so handy over nursin’ as hadu’t been 
trained to it. Ifthe young lady’s honourable husband ain’t grateful, 
why he don’t deserve as she should have pulled through like this— 
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though I didn’t ought to say such a thing, perhaps, and her sleeping, 
poor dear, as peaceful as a new-born lamb.” 

But the “honourable husband” Aad proved grateful—grateful 
enough to have satisfied Mrs. Allen’s disinterested enthusiasm. 
Only a few moments ago, Douglas had been pouring forth his 
gratitude in her ear, and it was his manner of doing so that had 
upset poor Olivia’s equanimity, and sent her out into the garden 
with shaking knees and an over-burdened heart. He had caught her 
as she came forth from her own room, dressed already for the even- 
ing—though it still wanted more than an hour from dinner time— 
and he had drawn her into a small sitting-room, or boudoir, which 
formed part of his wife’s suite of apartments. There, with tears in 
his eyes, and an effusion almost abject, Douglas had loaded her 
with thanks and benedictions. He had held her hands in both his 
own ; he had kissed them again and again ; he had looked at her 
more admiringly and tenderly than he had ever done before, even 
when he had stood to her in the position of an affianced lover. 
And yet the love, the tenderness, the agitation had not, Olivia 
knew, been really for her! Excepting as an instrument in restoring 
to him his adored wife, what, she now asked herself, with a pang 
of unwonted bitterness and injustice, was she to the young 
man ? 

Nothing ! though she had loved him so ardently, so long, so faith- 
fully. Nothing! though she would have sacrificed all she possessed 
to save him from sorrow or pain ; though she would well nigh have 
given her life to serve him. 

His love, his impassioned devotion was all for her—his wife. 
Was she his wife? . . . Who—what was she? No innocent girl, 
at all events, as Douglas thought, but a woman witha history. A 
woman with a dark, unwholesome secret in her life. A woman as 
unworthy of his love, as she (Olivia) felt, in her heart, that she was 
the reverse. 

A few scalding drops welled up to her eyes, and overflowed upon 
her cheeks. But Olivia presently wiped them away. She was not 
the sort of person whose emotions find an easy vent in tears. 
Nevertheless, those she had shed had brought her relief. Breathing 
more freely, she looked around on the pretty garden, with its choice 
shrubs and blooming summer flowers. A fountain, playing at.a 
little distance, sent forth a pleasant, refreshing sound; the gentle 
breeze, which just stirred the fringe of the awning over her head, was 
laden with the perfume of roses. Butterflies flitted by on idle wings, 
and the shadow of a large deadora lay softly on the grass at her feet. 
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Despite the dull roar of the Great City, as it fell upon her ear with a 
subdued, not altogether unmusical reverberation, like the roll of a 
big drum, the spot seemed secluded and peaceful. A sense of calm- 
ness and serenity began to steal over her. As the beauty and 
fragrance penetrated to her senses, Olivia’s mind recovered a higher 
tone. In this sweet balmy air there was purity and strength. She 
had left behind her, in the sick chamber, a stifling moral atmo- 
sphere, injurious to breathe, productive of evil thoughts, of dark 
suspicions, of impatient misery. Here, perhaps, she might see 
things more clearly—might get some light as to what course it would 
be her duty to take in order to dispel, or to confirm, those wretched 
suspicions, those harrowing doubts. To harbour them, without 
seeking to dispel or confirm them, would, Olivia felt, be impossible, 
and, as concerned Douglas’s interests, wrong... . “Was this 
Douglas?” A man’s step was crushing the gravel of a path that 
approached her seat. Olivia stooped her head to look from under 
the awning. No, it was not Douglas, but Mr. Estcourt. Olivia’s 
first impulse at sight of this gentleman was to flee ; but to carry out 
that impulse was impossible, for in another moment Mr. Estcourt 
had placed himself in front of her. 

“Don’t rise, Miss Ashmead ! Pray, don’t go away!” he begged. 
“T have been watching for an opportunity of speaking with you alone 
for a long time (Olivia was quite aware of this fact), but you always 
run off insuch a hurry. Please give me a few moments now! May I 
sit by you?” 

Olivia made way in silence, and allowed him to take a seat on the 
bench, Whatever he wished to say, she had hastily reflected, it 
would better to let him say it at once. 

“Let me thank you first,” he began, speaking with nervous 
rapidity. “Let me thank you once more for your extraordinary 
kindness, your wonderful goodness to my Claudia. You have 
earned, my dear Miss Ashmead, her life-long gratitude, and 
my—my—— ” 

“Oh! as for that,” interposed Olivia, with somewhat brusque 
impatience, “ what I have done was not done entirely for C/audia’s 
sake.” 

“Ah! do you mean—— Is it possible that I—— that I may 
hope that _ 

“What I mean,” again interrupted his companion, flushing 
crimson with annoyance, “is that my interest in my Cousin 
Douglas’s wife has been principally for his sake.” 

“Yes, yes, of course—of course you didn’t mean ” Mr. 
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Estcourt stammered and hesitated pitifully: “But I hope, deat Miss 
Ashmead, that, at least, you don’t dislike me?” 

“Tf I did it would be rather difficult to tell you so to your face, 
would it not, Mr. Estcourt ?” 

“ But you smile now. That’s encouraging ! Miss Ashmead, do I 
seem very old to you?” 

“TI believe I know your age, Mr. Estcourt,” she answered stiffly, 
banishing the encouraging smile on the instant. 

“T don’t look so old as Iam though, do I? And if I could only 
get my mind set at rest, I should look ever so much younger.” He 
put his hand up to his head as he spoke. “ Miss Ashmead ”—with 
a sudden spurt of courage—“ I want you to marry me.” 

“ Do you indeed? How extremely flattering !” 

“ T should be so very, very much obliged to you, if you would,” 
he went on, apparently unconscious of her sarcasm; “ I admire you 
immensely, you know.” 

“IT know that you have been at the pains to try to make me think 
so. But admiration, Mr. Estcourt, is scarcely all that is needed as a 
preparation for marriage.” . 

“ But there is more than that. My feelings, I assure you, my dear 
young friend, are all that . . . that they ought to be.” 

“Well, we may waive the question—it is of no consequerice. I 
cannot marry you, Mr. Estcourt.” 

“Do you mean it? Oh! do you real//y mean it?” There was a 
look of such blank dismay on his countenance, that Olivia felt 
puzzled. 

“TI can’t understand you, Mr. Estcourt,” she said ; “I know you 
do not love me, so that, even if our ages were suitable, and there 
were no other objections, it would be impossible to think of it. But, 
as it is, I cannot make out why you should wish to marry me?” 

“Tt is because there is no other way out of the wood!” he 
answered, wildly. “No other refuge, no other hope! Oh, do take 
pity on me? If you only knéw, I think you would, you are so kind. 

. I haven’t gone about things properly, I am afraid ; but I assure 
you, I should be tremendously proud of you, if you were my wife— 
and the settlements—the settlements would be all right—I’m a rich 
man, you know?” 

“ Mr. Estcourt,” demanded Olivia, in an entirely changed tone, 
“ are you quite well? It has sometimes struck me”—she laid her 
hand kindly on his arm—“that you—” she hesitated a moment in 
her turn—“ Claudia says that you used not to be so nervous, that 
you are much altered ?” 
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“ Ah! she has noticed it, has she? and you, too? Yes, I am 
altered. I sometimes think—don’t tell anyone, I implore you—I 
sometimes think—no, I won’t say it. You can save me if you like. 
You must save me! I shall keep on asking you, and asking you till 
you do.” 

Olivia rose. “I am going in at once, Mr. Estcourt ; and I may 
as well tell you that I mean to return home to-morrow. Claudia is 
now quite out of danger, and her perfect recovery is only a question 
of time. I shall mention to Captain Awdry the fear that has struck 
me in regard to your health, and I shall also ask him, before I leave, 
to guard me from the molestation you threaten me with—that is, 
unless you will retract the threat yourself, and promise never again to 
allude to this subject?” 

“T will, I will upon my honour as a gentleman!” he eagerly 
exclaimed, ‘ Don’t say anything to Awdry, don’t, I beseech you? I 
didn’t mean Aim to know until everything was settled, because I felt 
sure he would oppose it, though it was my only hope, my only hope !” 
His head dropped dejectedly upon his bosom, and in this attitude 
Miss Ashmead left him. 

The next morning Olivia made an opportunity for confiding to 
Douglas Awdry the rather peculiar assumption that she had based on 
Mr. Estcourt’s odd manner and behaviour—which assumption the 
young man received with very natural reluctance and doubt, although 
it afterwards proved to be correct. In the afternoon she left London 
for Clavermere, carrying with her, in her trunk, a magnificent 
bracelet, set with emeralds and diamonds, of which Douglas had 
begged her acceptance, as a faint token of his gratitude for her more 
than sisterly devotion to his wife throughout her trying illness. And, 
in her heart, as a result of that devotion, Olivia carried a secret, the 
burden of which was, she felt, too heavy to be borne. 

Three days after her return home, Miss Ashmead posted a letter 
to her brother-in-law, Robert Hilton, in Canada. The letter, very 
carefully and cautiously worded, contained a commission which she 
begged Robert to execute for her in the neighbourhood of Montreal, 
which city, she was aware, he was in the habit of visiting once 
every month for business purposes. The result of that commission 
was to be communicated in a private letter to herself, and no 
allusion to it, Olivia had entreated, was to be breathed to her sister 
Edith, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH IT ? 


MELLow October had come, and one week of it had gone before 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Awdry returned finally to Clavermere. They 
had, it is true, visited the Chase for a couple of days upon Claudia’s 
recovery from her illness, but that had only been to make preparations 
for an absence from England of several weeks. Those weeks had 
been spent in happy lotus-eating, contented loitering by the shores 
of the Swiss and Italian lakes, to the immense benefit of Mrs, 
Douglas’s health. Living indeed almost constantly in the open air, 
having cast aside with her convalescence the vague, but overwhelming 
dread which had laid hold upon her through that brief vision of 
Madame Vandeleur in Hyde Park,and enjoying the constant com- 
panionship of her toving husband, without any distracting political 
interests or benevolent schemes to divert his attention from herself, 
Claudia had had a very good time of it. Her health had become 
not only rehabilitated, but, as it seemed to Douglas, established upon 
a firmer foundation than heretofore. She had more colour in her 
cheeks ; she had gained considerably in weight; and though her 
proportions were still slender, her husband had several times of late 
avowed, with a playful affectation of horror, that she threatened to 
become an enormously stout woman. 

There did not, however, appear much sign of such a prediction 
finding fufilment, as Claudia, a few days after her return home, knelt 
on the hearth-rug playing with her baby. She was occupying her 
favourite apartment, the summer drawing-room. A bright fire burned 
in the grate, lighting up her girlish figure (it was afternoon and 
growing a little dusk), shining on her fair face, and burnishing her 
chestnut hair. 

She had ordered the nurse to leave Master Eustace in her charge 
until she rang for her return, and she was enjoying a delightful hour 
with her living plaything—the little treasure for whom her maternal 
fondness had been increased by separation. Reclining on a velvet 
cushion, and crowing with satisfaction as he pulled the downy 
feathers out of his mother’s fan, the Grand Turk was, at present, as 
“ good as gold,” and Claudia hoped that he might remain so a little 
longer, for she wanted to keep him with her until his father came in 
to see how bonny he looked in that negligent attitude, with his dear 
little bare legs sprawling in the firelight. ; 

Yesterday Douglas had “ run up” to London to see Mr. Estcourt— 
so he had explained to his wife—though he had forborne to add that 
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he had been summoned there by a very urgent letter. Claudia, 
however, was expecting him back this afternoon, and whilst she still 
knelt on the hearthrug playing with her child, she heard the wheels 
of the carriage returning from the station, whither it had been sent to 
meet him. She did not rise nor move, excepting to turn a smiling 
face towards the door. Thus, when Douglas entered, his vision was 
greeted by a pretty, sweet, domestic picture, destined to remain for 
ever stereotyped upon his recollection, and to cause him, in view of 
events now close at hand, hours of acutest anguish. But, in happy 
ignorance of any impending crisis in his life—suspecting nothing of 
the blow which shifty Fortune—“ that goddess blind, that stands upon 
the rolling restless stone ”—was already lifting her hand to deal him 
—the young man approached his wife. 

“My darling!” he murmured, in a tone of infinite tenderness, 
stooping to embrace her, and then turning to kiss the baby, who, 
objecting to his papa’s moustache, mentioned the fact in his own 
way, but was pacified on being allowed to return to the alternate 
lubrication and destruction of his fan. 

“You are tired, Douglas?” said his wife, as he sank on a chair 
close at hand, with a very audible sigh, “I'll ring for a cup of tea. 
It will refresh you before you go to dress.” 

“No, no ; don’t ring. I have something to say to you—some 
rather bad news to give you, dear Claudia.” 

“What about?” She was kneeling by his side, and Douglas had 
taken her hand in his. “Is it my father? Is he ill, Douglas?” 

“ He is not at all well, dearest. But his illness is not of a very 
common nature,” returned her husband. “It is to be feared— 
indeed, two eminent physicians have pronounced it to be the case 
—that he is suffering from softening of the brain.” 

“Oh, Douglas, how horrible! But he will get better?” 

“ My poor child, I don’t like to tell you, but I am afraid—(you 
must try to bear it as well as you can, darling)—I am afraid there is 
very little hope of that. One thing that makes his case the more 
serious is that the disease has been coming on very slowly and 
gradually. He is here, Claudia—I have brought him down with me ; 
but——” 

“Oh, Douglas, where is he ? Poor Papa! Let megoto him?” 

“Not yet, love. I have something more to say first,” he rejoined, 
tightening his clasp of her hand. “I must tell you, because it is neces- 
sary that you should know it, what has brought on this affliction.” 

“Yes, tell me?” she pressed, exhibiting much less agitation 
than her husband had anticipated. 
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“The cause of the mischief is this, Claudia, Your father has 
failed in business.” 

“ Failed in business ? Impossible! Why, Douglas, he is exceed- 
ingly rich.” 

“ He has not been rich for a great many years, dear. At the time 
of our marriage he was a poor man, and he knew it! He deceived 
me, Claudia . . . If he were not your father, and if I did not 
think it possible that, even then, he might not have been altogether 
responsible for his behaviour, I should say some very hard things. 
He promised me £20,000 as your dower, knowing, all the time, 
that he possessed hardly as many hundreds! But, you know, 
dearest, that I did not marry you for money—so that part of the 
affair does not greatly signify.” 

“ But I don’t understand?” faltered Claudia, when he paused. 
“‘ How could he have been poor, Douglas, with his great warehouse, 
and dock-yard and that place in London ?” 

“ My dear,’it has all been carried on under false conditions for a 
long time. I cannot explain everything to you just now. Your 
father lost money heavily through speculations—very wild ones, it 
seems tome. He has been expecting the smash to come for ever so 
long ; but it was only last week that he was declared bankrupt.” 

“ Oh, Douglas, are you very angry? Iam sosorry!” Claudia 
tried to draw away her hand ; but her husband held it fast. 

“T am not angry with you, my dear wife,” he replied, kissing her, 
‘“but I am certainly disappointed in Mr. Estcourt. He is not the 
man I took him to be. . . . But we won’t talk about that. 
There is just another thing I want to say. I have not only received 
nothing from him of the sum he agreed to hand over on your behalf, 
but I have actually lent your father at various times since our marriage, 
money to the amount of £6,000, which he borrowed from me under 
the plea of temporary embarrassment—withholding in what, but for 
his unfortunate condition of mind, I should describe as a flagrantly 
dishonest way, any true explanation of his position.” 

“Oh Douglas!” ejaculated his wife, bursting into tears of 
surprise and vexation : “I feel so grieved—so ashamed !” 

“ My darling, I knew you would be distressed. Your own nature 
is so honourable, and I would have spared you this pain if I could. 
But I am compelled to tell you everything, because, dear, I want to 
clear off your father’s liabilities. ‘They are not very heavy, but they 
will take all the ready money I can at all spare, and I must ask you, 
love, to let me have, for the time being, at any rate, that five thousand 
pounds which you have in the Canadian Bank,” 
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There was no reply. These simple words had come upon 
Claudia like a startling thunder-clap on a smiling summer’s-day—or 
the sudden bursting of a bomb-shell at her feet. Her heart throbbed 
violently, there was a sense of suffocation in her throat, and the 
room seemed to be turning round with her. Although he was so 
near, Douglas’s voice, when he spoke again, appeared to come from 
a long distance. 

“ You don’t object to lend me the money, do you, Claudia?” 

“What money?” she managed at length to gasp. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean. Let me get up, Douglas, the fire is too hot!” 
She rose and seated herself on a low chair—drawing it first into the 
shadow—close by the mantelpiece. 

The baby still lay crowing and kicking contentedly on his pillow, 
in the warmth of the leaping blazes, innocently unconscious of any 
change about him—any new shaping of events by that destiny which 
held his own future, as well as that of others, in its hands. 

“My dear Claudia, you mus¢ know to what money I allude? 
The five thousand which your Uncle John left you in his will. So 
far as I know, you have not even drawn any interest from it since 
our marriage. I have often thought of speaking to you on the sub- 
ject, but, somehow or other, it has always been at times when we 
were not together, and afterwards the thing slipped my memory.” 

And all this time, Claudia had believed that her husband had 
never even heard of that bequest! Without knowing it, she had been 
walking on the brink of a dark gulf of danger! She shuddered now, 
as her eyes were’opened to look down into it. 

“I am waiting, my wife, for your reply to my request.” There 
was a slight but subtle alteration in Douglas’s tone, and he was 
leaning forward, with his elbows on his knees, to gaze into her 
darkening corner. 

“T have no money in Canada, Douglas,” she blurted forth, in 
desperation. ‘ Nor anywhere else, either.” 

“How?” he ejaculated. ‘Your father gave me to under. 
stand——Besides, I saw the documents to prove it. I made 
arrangements that the legacy should remain your own after marriage. 
Claudia, for God’s sake explain yourself. If you want this money 
for any special purpose, say so. I can raise what is required elsewhere, 
of course. I only thought that, as that was lying idle—My dear girl, 
be candid. Surely, surely, you can trust your husband. And surely, 
surely, you are not trying to deceive me?” 

“No, indeed Iam not. Oh, Douglas, I hayen’t got that money 
I really haven’t,” 
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“ Then, what have you done with it ?” he demanded sternly. 

A dead silence followed the question. Still bending forward to 
gaze at her, Douglas saw that his wife was trembling violently, and 
that she held her clasped hands pressed against her heart. 

“What does it mean? What cam it mean?” murmured the 
young man under his breath. All at once an idea struck him. 
“Claudia, have you given the money to your father?” he 
questioned. 

The suggestion appeared to open a way of escape before her, 
and Claudia seized upon it. She did not speak, for the power of 
articulation seemed to have left her, but she nodded assent. 

“When?” the queries came in sharp, austere accents. “Lately? 

A negative shake of the head answered. 

“When then? Before your marriage?” 

This time Claudia nodded again. 

“Ha! He deceived me about “iat, also, then? And you, 
Claudia—I don’t understand—why did you not tell me this before? 
How could you believe, as you have always professed to do, that 
your father was so wealthy when he had robbed you of your little 
fortune? For heaven’s sake, clear up this mystery, Claudia. I must 
know the whole circumstances of the case.” 

“So you shall, Douglas, to-morrow. Only wait till to-morrow,” 
urged Claudia, finding voice at last. “I will tell you everything to- 
morrow. And don’t speak, please, to papa about—about it to-night. 
He—I will get him to tell you himself.” 

“Whatever there is to tell, I must know it before I sleep,” 
rejoined her husband firmly. “Oh, Claudia, what does this mean, 
this dark cloud that has risen up between you and me ?—There is 
someone at the door—Come in !” 

“If you please, sir, Mr. Sloane wishes to speak with you for a 
few moments.” 

Mr. Sloane was the young squire’s bailiff, an honest man, whose 
zeal and discretion in carrying out his plans and reformations on 
behalf of his tenantry had won his employer’s cordial liking and 
esteem. : 

“ Where have you shown him ?” he asked the servant. 

“ He is still in the hall, sir,” replied the man. “Mr. Estcourt 
was in the library, and Mr. Sloane seemed only to want to say a word 
to you, so——” 

“Oh, Douglas, send papa in here to me, please !” interposed his 
wife. 

“TI will bring him to you at once,” was Douglas’s rejoinder. 
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‘Shall I ring for nurse? I am afraid the poor little fellow has hurt 
himself with that fan.” 

He suited the action to his words, and as Claudia caught up the 
crying infant, quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DISCONCERTED. 


A MINUTE or two later Mr. Estcourt entered, closely followed by 
a servant, who had come in to light the apartment. Claudia watched 
the young footman with deep impatience, as he went about performing 
this task in what appeared to her an unusually dilatory manner. In 
the sweep of more personal anxieties, Claudia had forgotten for the 
moment all about that dire calamity wherewith her father was 
threatened ; and nothing in his appearance, as she bestowed upon 
him a hasty salute, had served to remind her of it. Her whole 
thoughts and emotions, in fact, were concentrated upon one 
dominant desire—that of getting Mr. Estcourt alone for a brief 
space before her husband returned. She could have shaken that 
good-looking John Thomas for stepping about the room with such a 
soft cat-like tread, and lowering the blinds with that unnecessary 
gentleness and deliberation; and she could haveshaken her father after- 
wards, when the nurse came in and he refused to give up the baby, 
whom he had taken in his arms and was dandling about in a very 
masculine and unhandy fashion. 

“Oh, papa, do let Helsham have him!” she exclaimed at 
length, positively stamping her foot with vexation. “He has 
been here so long ; and he wants food. Take him away, Helsham, 
at once.” 

“ Now, papa, sit down—sit here—please,” she went on eagerly, 
the moment they were alone together, motioning Mr. Estcourt to the 
chair Douglas had been occupying, and which stood with its back 
to the conservatory formerly described as opening out of this apart- 
ment. ‘I want to say something to you.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear.” Mr. Estcourt settled himself in the 
chair with a sigh of comfcrt. ‘‘ What a pretty room this is! And 
what a nice warm fire!” he stretched out his hands towards the 
blaze. 

““O, papa, never mind the fire! listen to me,” pleaded his 
daughter, “I want to speak to you before Douglas comes in. You 
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know that money, the £5,000 that Uncle John left me? Well, I want 
you to say that you have had that money, that I gave it you. Papa, 
you must say it.” 

“But I haven’t had it,” he returned, looking at her in‘ dull 
wonder. Then, his face slowly lighted up. “Ah! that’s a good 
idea, I never thought of it before. Claudia, lend me that money, I 
can retrieve my position with it. I know of a splendid speculation, 
a sure way of making a fortune. Do lend it me, my girl ; you shall 
have it back a thousandfold. You will, will you not?” 

“ Papa, listen, pray, pray listen! I haven’t got the money, I 
have Jost it. Douglas does not know how, and I cannot tell him 
how. Papa, you must help me, you must save me! Don’t you love 
me, father, dear?” 

* Lost it? The five thousand?” A look of stupid bewilderment 
settled upon Mr. Estcourt’s countenance. ‘Did you buy shares in 
the Silver Star Mine, Claudia?” 

“ Papa, papa, how stupid—oh, how stupid and unkind you are!” 
cried Claudia, in petulant irritation. “Do try to pay attention to 
what I am saying to you. I do not wish my husband to know how 
I have lost the money, and so I want you to pretend that I gave it 
to you. It cannot make any difference to you——” 

“ But it would make a difference to me, a mighty difference, by 
Jove, if I had it! I could save myself from ruin. No, I am ruined ; 
but I could get everything back again, more than everything! 
Claudia, I am a penniless beggar. Are you sure you can’t lend me 
any money?” : 

Claudia clenched her hands in the effort to control her impatient 
anguish of mind. “ You shall have a home with us, dear papa,” she 
began. “You shall never miss a single comfort, only " 

“‘ Only, that’s not what I want,” he broke in, “‘ I—I like to feel 
independent, naturally, at my age. And Awdry and I, you see, we 
don’t exactly hit it. It would be far better, far better for us all, 
Claudia, if you would lend me the money.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” She wrung her hands in despair, 
remembering now what she had been told as to her father’s 
condition. It was plain, indeed, that his brain was touched. He had 
actually forgotten what she had said a minute ago! But she must make 
another effort to achieve her purpose. “ Papa dear, try to under- 
stand,” she said, kneeling by his side and speaking very slowly and 
gently. “TI have told Douglas already that I gave you my uncle’s 
legacy before our marriage, and unless you want to kill me with 
shame and sorrow, to bring me to ruin, as well as yourself, you must 
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siipport me in what I have said. You must tell him that I did give 
it you.” 

“ But I never had it. I’m sure I never had, Claudia !” 

“Good gracious, papa, you will drive me mad. . Of course, I 
know you did not have it, but——” 

* Of course you know he did not have it !” 

Whose voice was that? Claudia did not recognise its strange 
and husky tones, neither, for half an instant, as she turned round 
with a startled cry, did she recognise the speaker. At the end of 
that half instant, however, she saw that it was her husband who 
stood there, ghastly pale, by the conservatory door. How long had 
he been in the room? How could he have come in without her 
hearing him? 

“Douglas!” She gasped his name with a piteous, deprecating 
air. 

But the young man did not at once stir. Holding his hat in his 
hand, he remained as if transfixed to the spot, staring at her with a 
stony, stricken air. 

“What is it, Claudia?” demanded Mr. Estcourt in the vacant, 
puzzled manner that was becoming habitual to him. “Why, Awdry” 
—he had turned as he spoke to look behind him—*I didn’t know 
you were in the room. I didn’t see you come in.” 

“So I presume. But there was no mystery, sir, about my 
entrance,” rejoined Awdry—his eyes still upon his wife. “I had 
gone outside with my steward, and I came in this way through the 
greenhouses. The matting I suppose deadened the sound of my 
footsteps ; and so—though I did not mean to eavesdrop—I came 
upon a scene and overheard a conversation which I can easily believe 
was not intended for my ears,” 

“ Douglas !” Claudia cried again ; and at this repetition of his 
name her husband stepped forward and laid his hand upon a table. 

“Get up!” he commanded sternly, but without helping her to 
rise. “Come here !” 

Claudia obeyed. Ah! how changed was this way of addressing 
her—this way of treating her, on the part of her hitherto adoring 
husband! Her knees shook so that they would hardly carry her 
towards him. 

“Turn this way, with your face to the light. Now look at me!” 
Douglas had laid a hand on each of her shoulders. “ Look straight 
into my eyes !” 

She essayed to doso. But the intense, searching gaze that met 
her own was more than she could bear. At the end of a second her 
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eyes fell, a crimson flood suffused her face and neck, and, to cover 
her confusion, she burst into a little hysterical laugh. 

“Oh, Douglas, how absurd! Let me go,” she said, shrinking 
away from him. But he did not relax the grasp of her shoulders. 

“Is this my wife? This cowering, guilty-looking creature?” he 
groaned under his breath. “Claudia, Claudia, for pity’s sake relieve 
my anguish! You have told me a lie—a miserable, black, wilful, lie. 
You would have had your father join in the deception. But oh, 
show me that there is nothing worse behind. You cannot be all 
false with that fair, sweet face. I cannot be altogether deceived in 
you.” 

“No, no. Indeed you are not, Douglas!” she broke in eagerly. 

“Then tell me exactly what you have done with that £5,000. 
Explain to me what you meant by saying—by talking about ‘ shame 
and sorrow’ and ‘ruin’ in conection with anything you can have 
done. Claudia, what cou/d you—what cou/d you have meant by 
that?” 

“T did not mean anything by it,” she protested. “O, Douglas! 
You are hurting me. Your hands are like iron! Please let me sit 
down.” 

He loosened his fingers, and she sank into the nearest chair. 

“You cannot tell me, then? You will not explain?” he asked 
with another change in his voice. 

“Yes, I will. I will tell you everything to-morrow, all you want 
to know.” 

“ To-morrow? Yes, when you have had time to concoct a story. 
That will not do, madam.” The tone was so ringing and harsh 
with pain and withering contempt, that Claudia shuddered, and Mr. 
Estcourt rose from his chair, tottering like an old man and holding 
out his hands in feeble remonstrance. 

“Dear me! Dear me! What is it all about, Awdry? What 
has she done? I don’t understand.” 

“T am glad you don’t,” returned his son-in-law. “Be kind 
enough not to interfere, Mr. Estcourt. I will give you three minutes’ 
grace, Claudia, to begin your ‘confession spontaneously—to make a 
clean breast of it. At the end of that time I shall have something to 
say.” He took out his watch and held it in his hand. 

“Oh! how you frighten me, Douglas. How can I tell you any- 
thing whilst you look like that?” cried his wife, in whose alarm 
there was no pretence. “How dreadfully unkind you are to treat 
me so!” 

“If your conscience is free from wrong you can have no fear of. 
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me, your husband,” he answered, his lips quivering as he glanced at 
her pretty young face, which had grown as white or whiter than his 
own. 

Then, not trusting himself to look again, he bent his eyes on his 
watch, and so remained until the three minutes had expired. They 
had passed in silence. 

“Now, listen.” He put his watch into his pocket, and took a 
step nearer to her. “Listen to me, Claudia. Until you have 
written me out a full, true, and detailed explanation of this affair— 
this wretched secret, whatever it may be—I am no longer your hus- 
band, nor are you my wife. Unless you give me that account by to- 
morrow, I shall leave home, and I shall not return before I receive it. 
And, mind, there will be no possibility of deceiving me in the matter. 
I shall sift the truth of whatever you may tell me to the bottom. 
Having discovered that you are capable of falsehood, I can no longer 
rely upon your bare assertion.” 

With these words he seized his hat, and before Claudia’s paralysed 
tongue could frame a syllable in reply he had left the room. 

Then a burst of tears came to the relief of her over-strained 
nature, and she wept with hysterical violence. Poor Mr. Estcourt, 
weeping himself in bewildered distress, strove to comfort her ; but 
Claudia repulsed him roughly. 

“Tt’s your fault, papa!” she exclaimed with angry vehemence, 
reverting to her old habit of shuffling the blame of her misdeeds from 
her own shoulders. “It’s your fault. You should have done what I 
asked you. It was horribly selfish of you when it could have done 
you no harm to listen tome. And now, I don’t know what I shall 
do. Douglas is so peculiar—so strait-laced in his notions. Oh! 
what shall Ido? What can I do?” 

Thus alternately bemoaning herself and accusing her father of 
being the cause of all her troubles, Claudia wore off the first edge of 
her alarm ; and regaining some measure of confidence in herself, and 
in her influence over her husband, as well as in what she was pleased 
to think of as her wonted good luck, she began to pluck up a little 
courage and to hope that things might not turn out so badly as she 
had feared. Danger had menaced her so long, and at times so 
closely, and yet had she not always escaped? Perhaps she might 
escape again. Perhaps she might think of some explanation—some 
story so plausible that Douglas might believe without seeking to verify 
it as he had threatened to do. 

The gong sounded for dinner as she reached this stage in her re- 
flections ; and taking her father’s arm, Mrs. Douglas Awdry repaired 
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to the dining-room, resolved to assume in her husband’s presence an 
air of injured innocence and outraged dignity, which she trusted 
would not be without its just effect upon his mind. That he who 
had hitherto bestowed upon her such doting affection, such admiring, 
trusting, even reverent love, could be permanently alienated by what 
had occurred was surely impossible. Only she must manage—she 
must manage that nothing worse should happen. 

On entering the dining-room she glanced round anxiously, but 
Douglas was not there. The butler drew out her chair, and endeav- 
ouring to look unconscious of aught amiss, although he plainly scented 
trouble in the air, observed quietly, 

“Master bade me tell you, madam, that he had gone out, and 
that he should not return to dinner.” 





Cuaprer XXIV. 
A TRAGIC ENDING. 


Huspanp and wife did not meet again before luncheon on the 
following day. Yet neither of them had left the house throughout 
the morning. Douglas, who had passed the night entirely without 
sleep, had waited in the library in the hope that Claudia would bring 
or send him that written communication he had demanded of her. 
Claudia, for her part, had spent the long, restless hours in her own 
private sitting-room, listening, with mingled fear and hope, for her 
husband’s approaching footstep. She had concocted a story relative 
to the loss of her five thousand pounds ; but she had not dared to 
commit it to paper, as he had bidden her, for she was sensible that 
there were weak points in it—that, if examined too closely, it might 
not be found to hold water. Neither had she dared to seek Douglas 
out with that tale. (For the life of her she could think of no better 
one.) If, however, he would but come to her—and by so doing prove 
his anxiety for reconciliation-——then, Claudia had felt all might be 
well. Then, she would venture to tell him her story ; she would 
interlard it with protestations of affection ; and his love would put it 
out of his power to carp at, or criticise, her statements. So she had 
tried to hope and persuade herself. But at the bottom of her heart, 
alas, Claudia had all along been conscious of a sickening presentiment 
of evil, which, as the tardy moments dragged themselves away without 
bringing her husband to her, had so increased in force that it had 
refused to be stifled. 
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Once, indeed, she had thought Douglas was coming, and her 
heart had leaped into her mouth. But the man’s footstep had turned 
out to be only that of Mr. Estcourt. His entrance had so disap- 
pointed her, that Claudia had been on the point of greeting her father 
with a welcome the reverse of filial. Something, however, in his 
appearance had arrested the unkind words on her tongue. Never, 
until this moment, had his daughter realised how great was the change 
which had come over the once flourishing Quebec merchant. In 
former days there had been a dignity about his carriage and demeanour, 
now entirely vanished. His expression and his conversation had 
betokened intelligence ; his disposition had been amiable, his man- 
ners gentlemanly and prepossessing. Now his gait had become 
slouching, his movements fidgety, his speech wandering and uncer- 
tain, his spirits variable—one moment unaccountably elated, the next 
correspondingly depressed. Moreover, within the last year, and, as 
it now struck Claudia, more particularly within the last month or 
two, her father had grown to look years older. In the full daylight 
also, she now noticed, as she had failed to do last evening, that 
streaks of grey showed plentifully in his hair, and that he looked 
altogether shrunken and enfeebled. 

Even in the midst of her own pressing disquietudes, a movement 
of compassion took possession of her, and Claudia returned to the 
stricken man, this morning, some of the tenderness which he had for- 
merly lavished so freely upon her. 

Douglas, too—when the three met at the luncheon-table—showed 
his father-in-law particular attention and consideration. He had a 
sense of having been somewhat unjust towards the poor man—of 
having neglected to make sufficient allowance in his judgments re- 
specting his conduct, for that brain disorder which might have been 
coming on longer even than the physicians now suspected. One 
thing, at any rate, had been made clear to him on the previous 
evening, through the conversation he had overheard—v.e., that as 
regarded the mysterious, and, according to Claudia’s own showing, 
culpable disposal of her legacy, Mr. Estcourt had had neither share 
nor knowledge. 

Luncheon over, the young squire detained his wife for a brief 
conversation. ‘‘ Have you prepared that paper for me, Claudia?” 
he asked. 

“ No, dear ; but why should you wish me to write? Come with 
me into another room, Douglas, and let me tell you everything?” 

“*T have already given you my decision on that subject,” he replied 
—speaking all the more stiffly because he found it hard to resist her 
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pleading tone. “I require the statement in writing. When you 
have got it ready, you will please send it after me to London. I 
leave this afternoon by the five o’clock express.” 

“Oh, Douglas! Do you want to break my heart? You can’t 
mean to go away and leave me like this?” she cried. 

A spasm of pain crossed the young man’s face. “ How do you 
suppose my heart feels, Claudia, ?” hesaid. “I shall return directly 
I receive your explanation. And, in any case,” he added, looking 
back on her with a softened glance, as he turned to quit the room, 
‘in any case, I should have to go up to town for a few days, in order 
to arrange Mr. Estcourt’s affairs, of which I have now assumed the 
responsibility.” 

“But you will not leave without seeing me again? Without 
saying good-bye ?” she called after him. The misery in her voice 
was so unequivocal, that Douglas replied by a dissentient shake of 
the head. 

No, he would not leave her without a word of farewell. How he 
loved her still, that beautiful young wife of his, despite the terrible 
blow which his faith in her had received! If he could only have 
awakened to find that scene of last evening a dream, Douglas felt 
that he would willingly have sacrificed half his possessions—nay, the 
whole of them ! 

He was walking now across the park. It had occurred to him to 
go and call upon Olivia Ashmead, and to beg her to be as much 
with Claudia as she could during his absence. His object in this, 
he had not very clearly defined, even to himself ; but he hada vague 
idea that his wife might be brought to confide her trouble (her folly, 
or sin, as the case might be) to Olivia, and he had the strongest 
reliance on the benefit which Olivia’s influence and advice would, in 
that case, afford her. 

On reaching Mrs. Ashmead’s house, he was shown into the 
morning-room, where he found that lady alone, engaged in sealing a 
note which she had just written. 

“I hope Olivia is at home, aunt?” he inquired, shaking hands 
(at times Douglas still addressed her by this term of relationship, to 
which she had no title). 

“Why, did not Claudia tell you? Rose sent for her rather 
suddenly ; her baby is not very well. Olivia went to Longenvale 
yesterday morning. I wonder Claudia did not mention it.” 

“Tam sorry she is away just now,” observed Douglas. 

“And so am I, because Douglas, do you see—this note is 
for you? I was on the point of sending it to ask you to come here. 
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I don’t know exactly what I ought to do—but something a little 
peculiar has happened.” 

“Yes? Is it anything I can help you about?” he inquired. 

“O, it does not concern myself,” rejoined Mrs. Ashmead. “The 
fact is itconcerns you—you and Claudia.” 

“ Yes?” he again interrogated. 

“It is difficult to tell what to do.” Mrs. Ashmead drew a 
letter from her pocket as she spoke. “I have been so greatly 
surprised. But, of course, you must have known all about it. 
Only it seems so strange, so very strange, that you should have kept 
it from us, Douglas.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Ashmead, you are talking in riddles!” protested 
the young man, struggling against the undefined apprehension which 
her words were awakening within him. “ Be kind enough to speak 
plainly.” 

“Well, of course, I mean to tell you what we have heard,’ 
resumed his companion. ‘I was sending for you on purpose. It is 
in this letter.” She turned over the one in her hand. “ The letter 
is from Robert Hilton—Edith’s husband, you know—and it is 
addressed to Olivia. I shouldn’t have opened it if Olivia had been 
at home, but Robert has never written to her before, and naturally, 
you see, I was afraid, when I saw the direction, that something might 
be wrong with Edith. But it wasn’t that, and, though I don’t 
knew whether Olivia would say I am doing right or not, I think you 
ought to know.” | 

“Tf it is anything that concerns my wife or myself, I am sure I 
ought to know,” put in Douglas, trying to keep calm. 

“O, as for that, you must know—if it is true, thatis. But I think 
it hardly can be.—Douglas, haven’t you always told us that your 
wife was a Miss Estcourt ?” 

“ Certainly, I have,” he answered, opening his eyes wide. 

“She was not a widow, then, was she?” 

Douglas burst out laughing. “A widow? Claudia! I should 
think not !” 

“ Ah, it must have been some other Claudia Estcourt, then, of 
course. I thought it was impossible that you should have deceived 
us! Robert Hilton has found a mare’s nest. I’m glad I’ve told 
you, though, for my own satisfaction.” 

“You have not told me anything yet, aunt.” 

“No? Well, it is not of much consequence, since it is not our 
Claudia. But it seems that Robert Hilton has found in the register. 
book of a church somewhere near Montreal—and, by the way—it is 
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the most curious thing in the world, but it appears, from the letter, 
that it was O/ivia who asked him to look through it! How can that 
be accounted for, I wonder ?” 

“Goon! Pray go on!” 

Mrs. Ashmead was busy drawing the letter from its envelope, so 
that she did not notice the sudden change in her interlocutor’s 
expression. 

“Tt was in an old registry—four or five years ago—and that of 
itself, Douglas, proves that it couldn’t by any possibility have been 
your wife, since she would then have been a mere child. It 
seems quite silly, really, to talk about it. Humph, here it is! 
Robert has copied out, date and all, the record of a marriage 
between a Miss Claudia Estcourt, and a Hubert Henry Stenhouse, 
which took place at a village called St. Antoine. But the curious 
thing is—why, upon earth, O/ivia. Oh! Douglas, what is the 
matter? You look so strange! Could it after all——” 

“ Will you kindly allow me, Mrs. Ashmead, to read that letter?” 
begged Douglas, stretching out his hand for it. 

“Certainly. Yes, read it for yourself,” she assented. “ But I 
sincerely hope that I have not done any mischief?” 

He did not reply, for already his eyes were riveted upon the 
letter. Mrs. Ashmead watched him read it through once, twice, 
three times. Then the young man rose, cast a blank look around 
the room, as though recalling to himself where he was, and advancing, 
with a forced and ghastly smile, held out his hand to say, 
“‘ Good-bye.” 

“Don’t go yet, Douglas,” entreated Mrs. Ashmead. “ Let me 
get you a glass of wine? Something is wrong, I can see! Tell me 
what it is. Do let me get you some wine ?” 

“‘T have nothing to tell, aunt. No, thank you, no wine!” 

He broke from her abruptly, and before Mrs. Ashmead could 
recover presence of mind for further speech, was gone. 

“ And he has taken the letter with him! Dear, dear, something, 
without doubt, iswrong! I wish I hadn’t opened the letter. I wish 
Olivia was at home,” murmured Mrs. Ashmead, sinking back into 
her chair, with a sense of bewildered uneasiness. 

Meanwhile, Douglas Awdry was striding back towards his home. 
Bebind his back, in his clenched right fist, he carried the letter, which 
had, as he felt, dealt the death-blow to all his hopes of earthly 
happiness. His ashy white face looked terrible in its expression of 
wild despair and indignant rage. A carriage passed him in the 
avenue, containing his sister-in-law, Mrs. Awdry, who had been 
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making a brief call upon Claudia. The two Mrs. Awdrys had never 
been very friendly with each other, but, notwithstanding her 
explosion of resentment on account of his hasty marriage, his 
brother’s widow had long ago received Douglas back into her favour. 
There were few people who could know the new Squire without both 
liking and respecting him. 

But, as she passed him this afternoon, Douglas did not even 
glance at the carriage, and, quite startled by his aspect, Mrs. Awdry 
put her head through the window and watched him till he was out of 
sight, wondering what could be amiss, and resolving within herself 
to make some excuse to call again at the Chase to-morrow, and find 
it out. 

Before entering the room where he knew that his wife sat alone 
(Mr. Estcourt having, as he had just learned, gone out for a ride), 
Douglas paused to take himself under better control. He could not, 
however, get back either his usual colour or his usual mien. But, for 
a while, Claudia did not notice her husband’s appearance. She was 
crying bitterly, and, on perceiving that it was he, she went on, in the 
hope that her demonstrative grief would touch Douglas’s heart. 

Without a syllable of comment or remonstrance, the latter drewa 
chair opposite to her, and waited. By-and-by, however, the utter 
silence, the strange, motionless patience of her companion began to 
affect Claudia curiously. An ominous shudder passed over her 
frame, a chill dread struck through her breast, she dried her eyes and 
looked up. 

“ Have you finished ?. Can you attend now to something I have 
to say to you?” he asked quietly. 

“Oh, Douglas, what is it?” ejaculated his wife. “ Nothing 
new?” 

A cynical smile curled his hp. “ Well, yes, it is certainly new to 
me,” he answered. “I have just learnt something about an event 
which took place on August the 4th, 18—. Does that date recall 
to your mind any circumstance of moment in your own history ?” 

“ Douglas! Douglas!” Claudia fell at his feet and tried to clasp 
his knees. Firmly, but gently, however, Douglas put her away. 

“T do not want a scene, please. The time for anything of this 
sort is passed. Be good enough to resume your seat. You do not 
deny, then, that on that date I have mentioned you were married in 
the English church at St. Antoine ?” 

She did not deny it, for she saw that to do so would be worse 
than useless. She only groaned, clasping her hands, and rocking to 
and fro in piteous misery. But no compassion, no shadow of 
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relenting showed itself in the counfenance of the man who, up to 
last evening, had never looked at her, or spoken to her, but with the 
tenderest affection. 

“You came to me with a lie in your hand,” he resumed, in the 
same calm, repressed voice. ‘“ You married me under a false name. 
Am I to understand that he who had the privilege of forestalling me 
as your husband, was that fellow about whom you told me the long 
circumstantial tale on the day of our engagement? But, perhaps, 
that tale was altogether a fabrication ?” 

“No, it was not. Indeed, it was not! Every word of it was 
true, Douglas—excepting that I did not tell you we had been married. 
I had meant to do so. I had promised Ella Thorne that I would tell 
you everything. But when it came to the point, I couldn’t—couldn’t 
tell you that. I loved you so, Douglas—and I was afraid you would 
not wish to marry me if I did.” 

“ You were probably correct in that supposition,” he rejoined— 
the quivering of his sensitive nostrils alone betraying the intensity of 
his passionate emotion and the strength of the restraint he was put- 
ting upon himself. “ But it is too late to obviate that mistake now. 
Had I known that you were marrying me under a false name, our 
marriage would not have been legal ; but I did not know it, and 
therefore I presume you are my wife in the eyes of the law. I think 
Ineed not doubt that the other man was dead before you married 
me?” 

“Oh, Douglas, how fearful of you to talk so! How cruel you 
are!. Of course, he was dead. Ella Thorne knows all about his 
death. You can write to her, if you like. He was killed by a bear, 
at a place called—Oh, I forget the name—somewhere up in the back- 
woods. The people he had been living with there came and told me 
about it. . . . Oh! how can you ask—how can you ask if he 
was dead?” 

“JT do not, as I said, really doubt that—although it is possible 
that I may take steps to assure myself fully upon the point. But 
your faults do not lie in- the direction of boldness, and I feel 
sufficiently satisfied that you would not venture upon committing 
bigamy.” 

There was a short silence. Claudia opened her lips once or 
twice to speak. She wanted to ask her husband how he had made 
the fatal discovery. She wanted to say something—anything—that 
would melt that stony remorseless look out of his face. But the 
words would not come at her bidding. 

“ By the way,” recommenced Douglas, referring to the crumpled 
letter in his hand. “Did you not tell me that the name of the hero 
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of your tale—that vagrant adventurer, as I have always considered 
him, was Stephens ?” 

Claudia faltered an affirmative. 

“ And what was the object of ‘at falsehood, I wonder? The 
name of the person whom you married was Hubert Henry Stenhouse.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t! Indeed, indeed, it was mot, Douglas!” 
affirmed Claudia, with such plain conviction that her husband was 
moved to credence. 

“Possibly, then, Hilton may have read the name incorrectly,” he 
admitted. ‘“ But it does not signify one way or the other to me. 
Will you tell me now, how Miss Ashmead came to know or suspect 
anything about this wretched secret ?” 

“Miss Ashmead ?” burst forth Claudia. ‘Oh, is it she who has 
done all this harm? I'll never, never forgive her. I'll never speak 
to her again !” 

“The loss will be yours, not hers. Olivia Ashmead is a good 
woman.” 

“Oh! Douglas, have you lost all your love forme?” Again the 
unhappy wife sank on her knees. “ Do, do, have pityon me! Tell 
me that you still love me! I will do anything in the world to atone 
for the past. Forgiveme, Douglas? Oh! forgiveme? Say that you 
love me still?” 

It was only with difficulty that he prevented himself from spurning 
her. In his high-minded integrity, with his own scrupulous sense of 
honour and truth, Douglas Awdry was perhaps a little self-righteous. 
Decidedly he was capable of hardness and severity, of judging with 
but little mercy, and condemning with uncompromising rigour. 

“No, I do ot love you still,” he replied, “I have never 
loved you. The Claudia I loved was—” for a moment his voice 
broke—“ was a creature of my own imagination—a sweet, true 
woman. You... But reproaches areuseless. One last question. 
Do I know a//? The worst that there is to know? Ah! the five 
thousand? But I think I can guess now, as to how that has gone! 
It was used, no doubt, for bribing those who were aware of your 
clandestine marriage to keep the secret from me, or anyone else who 
was concerned to know of it. Is that conjecture correct ?” 

There was one moment of irresolution ; then the ingrained habit 
of deceit triumphed. 

“ Yes, Douglas, it is. Hubert Stephens had told those people 
who came to inform me of his death that I was his wife ; and I — I 
gave them the money on condition they promised never to mention 
what they knew.” 
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“It was a heavy bribe ; but I suppose you hardly understood the 
value of money.—Now, is there anything more?” 

“No, indeed, indeed there is not!” This time the reply came 
without hesitation. “Oh, Douglas, what do you intend to do? 
Remember how young I was—only seventeen. And recollect that 
he had saved my life. Besides—Ok! haven’t I been punished 
enough ? Think how I abhorred him, and how I loved you, and how 
he kept me from marrying you for so long !” 

“Would to God he had kept you from it altogether ! ” 

“‘ Douglas, how abominally cruel you are! If you behave to me 
like this, you will make me hate you! How can we go on living 
together when you speak to me so?” 

“T do not intend that we should go on living together.” 

“What! do you mean to divorce me?” Claudia’s lips turned 
blue, and, for a second or two, she appeared upon the point of faint- 
ing. But her excitement, which was rapidly taking the form of 
vindictive wrath, prevented the collapse. 

“ Unfortunately, I fear I cannot do that,” he rejoined, in the same 
irritating, dispassionate tone (the calmness not of apathy, but of 
white-heat). “The law takes no cognisance of such falseness as 
yours. Lying and deceit go for nothing, so long as there is not 
faithlessness of another sort—little, if any, worse in myeyes. But, 
though I cannot cease to be your husband in name, no earthly power 
can force me to be more than that. From to-day we part, never, 
with my will, to meet again so long as either of us shall live.” 

“You wicked man ! Oh, you wicked, hard-hearted man!” cried 
the unfortunate woman, almost beside herself. “ You cannot be the 
Douglas I have thought so good! What will people say if you 
leave me here alone ?” 

Douglas winced. “I have not thought of what people will say, 
and we need not trouble ourselves to discuss that question. As for 
leaving you here, I cannot do that, since it will be my duty to reside, 
at least occasionally, on this estate myself. I must ask you, there- 
fore, to remove with your father, as soon as you conveniently can, to 
our place in Devonshire—Mallow Lodge—which, as you know, is 2 
beautifully situated and most comfortable house.” 

“Tt will kill me—I’m sure it will ! But I suppose that is what you 
would like !” exclaimed Claudia, in impotent rage, 

“T shall allow you a liberal income,” pursued Douglas, paying no 
heed to these ebullitions. “And Mr. Estcourt is welcome to make 
his home with you. As for poor little Eustace ——” 

“Baby? My baby!” Claudia sprang from her sofa in an agony 
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of terror and desperation. ‘‘ My baby ? /shall have him, of course ! 
You cannot dream—you dare not Aint at such a thing as taking him 
from me?” 

Douglas considered, gnawing the while at his under lip. 

“He shall remain with you until he is three years of age,” he 
presently observed. “ After that time I shall make a different 
arrangement. My son must be brought up to become an honest and 
truthful man.” 

** You shall never have him, never! You have broken my heart ; 
you will drive me mad ! When my poor child knows how you have 
treated his mother, he will hate you !” 

“T think that is all,” resumed Douglas, rising. “I will com- 
municate with you through my lawyer as to your yearly allowance, 
and at any time that you may require to address me, you will kindly 
do so through Mr. Kendal also. I shall just have time to catch my 
train. Farewell !” 

A wail of mingled anguish, rage, and despair followed the young 
man as he left the room, with his white, set face, and stricken, 
tortured heart. Thus ended this brief, domestic tragedy! The 
husband and wife who, up till yesterday, had loved each other with 
such devotion, were separated for ever ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GENESIS. 


STONE lying on the beach does not show any tendency to 
grow bigger, or to divide up into two smaller pebbles, each 
of which, after growing up to the size of the original stone, again sub- 
divides into similar pairs ad infinitum. A piece of dead matter of 
any sort does not exhibit any predilection for the production of other 
like bits of matter out of its own inert substance. But a living plant 
or animal does tend to reproduce its like, either by actual fission of 
its own body, or by production of smaller bodies (call them germs if 
you will), which unite with like germs produced by kindred organisms, 
to form a new and distinct individual—a seed or egg. This 
peculiarity of living beings is perhaps at bottom the most striking 
characteristic of all life ; and it is therefore well to ask ourselves 
definitely the essential question, “Why do plants and animals 
reproduce at all?” . 

Put in this form, the problem is to some extent a new one. 
Already Mr. Herbert Spencer has asked and answered the questions, 
“When does gamogenesis occur?” and “ Why does gamogenesis 
occur ?”—in other words, why does there exist such a thing as the 
distinction of sexes? But perhaps nobody has ever yet definitely 
posited the prior question, “Why does genesis itself in any form 
occur?”—in other words, why is there such a thing as reproduction 
at all? Quite recently, however, a minute and rigorous critic, Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie, has called upon evolutionary biologists to begin 
their exposition by dealing with this preliminary difficulty. It may 
seem to many evolutionists that such a demand is a fair and 
reasohable one ; and some attempt to answer the question at issue 
ought surely by this time to be made. An answer, indeed, is all the 
more desirable because the matter is fundamental : upon the right 
comprehension of the physical necessity or @ friori certitude of 
genesis in its simplest form, hang all the later and dependent 
propositions of biological science. 

The answer to be tentatively given here is simply this: genesis is 
a necessary result of the physical and chemical properties of 
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chlorophyll. Now chlorophyll, as everybody knows, and as its name 
proclaims, is merely the green colouring matter of leaves ; and it may 
seem strange to many, even among those familiar with scientific 
modes of thought, to be told that genesis, a feature common to 
animal and vegetal life alike, is the result of a purely vegetal principle.! 
But it will be seen in the sequel that this vegetal principle 
really lies at the very foundation of all life, and that without it 
life in any form would be simply impossible. It is unfortunate that 
the majority of progressive scientific biologists have interested them- 
selves rather in zoology than in botany, and that the fundamental 
importance of the plant in the biological scheme has thus been often 
overlooked, or at least only grudgingly and implicitly acknowledged. 
It might fairly be said, however, that the true “ physical basis of life ” 
is not, strictly speaking, protoplasm in general (as Professor Huxley 
has put it), but is rather that particular modification of protoplasm 
which we know as chlorophyll. 

In order thoroughly to comprehend the nature of chlorophyll, and 
its relation to the general phenomena of plant and animal life, let us 
begin by considering briefly wherein organisms generally differ most 
from the inorganic bodies about them. It has often been said that 
organic chemistry is the chemistry of the carbon-compounds: it 
would perhaps be truer, cosmically speaking, to say that it is the 
chemistry of energetic compounds. The mass of the materials forming 
the earth’s surface—rocks, clays, water, and so forth—are in a state 
of chemical stability : for the most part, their chemical affinities are 
fully saturated ; they are combinations of elements in the firmest and 
closest union ; they possess little or no potential energy ; to use the 
somewhat crude but unavoidable slang of modern physics, no ‘‘ work” 
can be got out of them. In contradistinction to these inert and 
generally motionless bodies, organic beings have this point in 
common, that they are all highly energetic : they contain large quanti- 
ties of energy, sometimes potential or latent, sometimes kinetic or 
active. Many of them, which we call animals, may be seen as visibly 
moving masses on the earth’s surface; and these possess also 
internal organic movements, such as circulation, respiration, and so 
forth, besides being storehouses of molecular motion or heat to a 
marked degree. Others, known for the most part as plants, do not 
usually move in the mass ; but they likewise possess internal organic 
movements of growth and circulation, and they sometimes even 
display considerable visible activity, as in the sensitive plant, or in 


’ To appease the exacting scientific critic, it may be added that chlorophyll 
is found in a very few small animals, 
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the opening and shutting of flowers. All organisms alike, however, 
can be durnt, and thus exhibit their possession of potential energy to 
a very high extent : for combustion really means combination with 
oxygen, accompanied by the liberation of previously potential energy 
in an active form as heat and light. Almost all the fuels employed 
by man for heating and lighting are of organic origin ; either animal, 
as tallow, whale-oil, lard ; or vegetal, as wood, coal, wax, petroleum. 
If the surface of the earth were left wholly to itself, without 
receiving light and heat from the sun, it would consist entirely of the 
stable chemical compounds—water (in the form of ice), stone, clay, 
and so forth. There would be no life, no movement, no change, or 
wind, or current upon its face. Its chemistry and its physics would 
all, so to speak, be statical. But the rays of the sun, falling on 
these inert and compound bodies, set up in them certain visible 
and invisible movements. The sunlight makes the ice for the most 
part into water ; it causes the winds which agitate the sea; it produces 
the evaporation that results in rain, and consequently in the motion 
of brooks and rivers. But besides these larger and purely physical 
effects, it produces certain more intimate and chemical effects, which 
we know as the phenomena of vegetal and animal life. The raw 
material of its operations consists of the water on the surface and the 
carbonic acid (let us retain familiar names) in the air. These are 
both tolerably stable and fully saturated compounds. But the rays of 
the sun, falling upon them, in the presence of the ‘green parts of 
plants, dissociate to some extent the hydrogen and the carbon from 
the oxygen with which they were combined, and store them up in 
relatively free and energetic forms. ‘The bodies which result from 
these operations are no longer stable and inert ; they have imbibed 
the kinetic energy of the sunlight, and have made it potential ; they 
have stored it up, so to speak, in their own substance. Instead of 
free working energy on the one hand, and a compound whose ele- 
ments are locked up in the closest embrace on the other, we have 
now two sets of free elements, the hydrogen or the carbon on the one 
hand, and the oxygen on the other; whose freedom or separation 
represents the energy that was absorbed in the act of dissociation. A 
piece of wood, a lump of coal, an oily nut or seed, each consists in 
the main ofa visible mass of such hydro-carbons, possessing poten- 
tial energy in virtue of their separation from the oxygen around 
them, and ready to yield it up again in the kinetic form, as heat and 
light, whenever we induce their reunion with oxygen by simply apply- 
ing a match or a piece of tinder. 
Familiar as these facts sound to the scientific ear, it is yet 
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necessary to recapitulate them here from this special point of view, in 
order to place the reader at the requisite standpoint for understand- 
ing the theory of genesis about to be propounded. Regarded in this 
light, then, a plant is essentially an accumulator and storer of energy; 
that is to say, a plant which is functionally a plant is such ; for we 
shall see hereafter that some few plants are, from the practical or 
physical point of view, functionally animals. The business of the 
plant in the cosmical economy is to receive the rays of the sun in its 
green portions ; to let them dissolve for it the union subsisting be- 
tween oxygen and carbon in the carbonic acid of the air ; to turn 
loose the liberated oxygen into the atmosphere; and to store up the 
free carbon and hydrogen in relatively loose unions as hydro-carbons 
(or rather carbo-hydrates) in its own tissues. These hydro-carbons 
are then visible masses of matter possessing potential energy, which 
they may yield up in performing other functions of the plant itself; 
or in feeding an animal ; or as being burnt as fuel in a human stove. 
In any case, they will combine at last with the oxygen they once 
cast off, and in so doing will yield up just as much kinetic energy as 
they absorbed from the sunlight in their first production. 

The function of an animal, on the other hand (as well as of quasi- 
animal plants like the fungi), is exactly the reverse. The animal is 
an expender, not an accumulator, of energy. It takes the potentially 
energetic materials laid by in the tissues of the plant, either directly 
if it is a herbivore, or indirectly, if it is a carnivore devouring herbi- 
vores ; and it recombines these materials with oxygen in its own 
body, thereby obtaining warmth and motion. It is, if we may be 
metaphorical, a sort of natural steam-engine, slowly burning up vege- 
table products within its living furnace, and getting out of them the 
kinetic energy which it expends in the movements of its parts or of 
its limbs. It is clear, therefore, that plants are prior to animals in the 
order of nature. Given a world of solid rock, water, and carbonic 
acid, beaten upon by solar rays, and an animal if placed there would 
die out ; put a plant there, and it would live and propagate. The 
world must be peopled with plants before animals can begin to 
exist. And from this we can readily see the primordial importance of 
chlorophyll. 

For without chlorophyll there would be no life. The solar rays, 
falling upon carbonic acid and water alone, do not set up any 
chemical action at all in them. On the other hand, falling upon 
these bodies in the presence of chlorophyll, they set up the 
chemical dissociations which result in the production of more relatively 
free hydro-carbons, which are the raw materials of all other organic 
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compounds. Chlorophyll, it is true, is not in itself a simple hydro- 
carbon ; it is a protoplasmic body of highly complex structure, whose 
chemistry, even as now imperfectly understood, is too complicated to 
_be gone into here. But it differs from all other organic bodies in 
this, that it, and it alone, can, under the influence of sunlight, pro- 
duce new organisable matter. It is a physical property of chloro- 
phyll, when sunlight falls upon it, that it dissociates carbon from 
oxygen, and builds it up with the hydrogen of water into hydro- 
carbons. These hydro-carbons can again be employed to manu- 
facture fresh chlorophyll and other protoplasmic bodies, by the 
addition of nitrogen and some other elements. We may therefore 
say that chlorophyll possesses the unique power, under the influence 
of sunlight, of laying by fresh material which is capable of being 
transformed into itself. In other words, it assimilates. This power 
makes it really the fundamental basis of all life, and gives it its 
essential importance in the biological theory of genesis. 

For, given a stone or a drop of water, that stone or that drop 
does not tend to make new stones and new drops develop around it. 
True, it may become the nucleus for crystallisation in the one case, 
or the centre of condensation in the other, as actually happens with 
growing crystals or with gathering clouds ; but these instances are not 
really analogous, as they seem fallaciously to be, to that of the chloro- 
phyll grain. For in the one set of phenomena, the crystal and the 
water really pre-exist as such in the surrounding medium ; they are 
only deposited anew in a fresh situation ; but in the other set of 
phenomena, the new material exists at first as carbonic acid and 
water; its oxygen is rejected ; its carbon and hydrogen are sepa- 
rated ; and it is then worked up with other elements from elsewhere 
into the form of more protoplasm, which ia the sunlight once more 
develops more chlorophyll. In short, it is the peculiar property of 
chlorophyll, under sunlight, ultimately to develop more of itself. 
And it develops more of itself essentially by absorbing the kinetic 
energy of the sunlight and rendering it potential in the resulting 
chemical bodies. : 

Here, then, we have the property which forms the basis or radical 
idea of genesis ; here we have a body which does not remain sta- 
tionary in quantity, but which increases by assimilating fresh material 
to itself from without. Given this physical property, and the rudest 
type of genesis by fission is already practically attained. For you 
start, to put it roughly, with a drop of protoplasm containing chloro- 
phyll-bodies. These chlorophyll-bodies, under the influence of sun- 
light, produce hydro-carbons, which again are worked up,within the 
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drop into more protoplasm and more chlorophyll-bodies. When the 
drop is twice as big as it was originally its cohesion is overcome, and 
it separates into two drops. Each such drop then goes on assimilating 
more material, and again subdividing into two more drops. And so 
you have set up a continuous dichotomous type of genesis by fission, 
which is actually realised almost in this form among the very lowest 
order of plants (Thallophytes), such as the Chroococcacez, whose 
mode of reproduction will be found fully described in any work on 
physiological botany. Of course, this rough sketch is strictly dia- 
grammatic in character ; it omits all details and fixes itself only on 
the central facts of the process ; and it assumes that fission will take 
place in the mass when it attains a certain size ; but it will serve at least 
to show that genesis in its simplest and most fundamental form con- 
tains no mysteries or hyper-physical element—that it is strictly analo- 
gous to all other ordinary physical phenomena elsewhere. The only 
new factor really imported into the complex chemistry of life, in this 
its most primitive form, is the factor of absorbed potential energy (which, 
of course, is common enough in many artificial chemical products). 
Where the first grain of chlorophyll came from we do not know. 
How it was originally produced we cannot tell. Perhaps some com- 
bination of circumstances in the crust of a cooling planet, now unat- 
tainable, may somehow have given it birth. Perhaps, if we wish to 
call in the supernatural (and we have a good opportunity for doing 
so, here on the unknown borderland), it may have been specially en- 
dowed with its existing properties by the fiat of a Creator ; though, to 
be sure, the fiat does not seem one whit more necessary or less neces- 
sary for those particular properties than for all the other properties of 
matter in general. Perhaps, and for aught we know to the contrary this 
is as good a guess as the others, it may have dropped down upon us, as 
Sir William Thomson suggests, from a prior world ; though how it 
got there would be just an equal mystery, itself demanding a similar 
solution. Perhaps even, it may go on being spontaneously produced 
by the action of sunlight on inorganic matter at the present day. But, 
however this may be—and the question is really no more important than 
the question as to the origin of any other chemical compound what- 
soever—we'do know now that the real original living thing must have 
been a mass of protoplasm containing chlorophyll. It could not 
have been an animal, for an animal means a destroyer or user-up of 
materials already produced by the chlorophyll of plants. It could 
not have been a fungus of any sort, or a saprophyte, for those are 
plants indeed in structural relationship, but essentially animals in 
actual function; their life, like the life of the animal, consists entirely 
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in using up the energetic materials already stored up by other plants. 
One might as well suppose that the earliest living creature was a lion, 
which lives by eating pre-existent herbivorous animals, which again 
live by eating pre-existent green plants. All animals and all fungi or 
quasi-fungi presuppose the existence of vegetal life, and especially of 
chlorophyll. It was chlorophyll that laid up the energetic materials 
on which they subsist. Carbonic acid and water will not do by 
themselves; they are the waste products. Sunlight falling upon these 
will not do by itself; it is the instrument merely. But these three, 
together with chlorophyll, will produce the raw material of life ; and 
the vegetal cell will work it up into protoplasmic bodies within its 
own substance. And herein lies the fatal flaw of all such investiga- 
tions into “spontaneous generation” as Dr. Bastian’s. Even if it 
could be shown that living organisms sprang up spontaneously at the 
present day in decoctions of turnip or in beef-tea (which has never 
been shown), we should be no nearer the beginnings of life than ever. 
For the organisms said to be so produced are all such as Bacteria, 
small rod-like creatures of the fungous sort, containing no chlorophyll, 
and living on the turnip-soup or the beef-tea exactly as we do. Ifin a 
world containing oceans of ready-made beef-tea a number of Bacteria 
were produced, they would promptly begin to swim about in it, re- 
produce their kind in enormous quantities, eat it all up, and then die 
out for ever. But what we want is an organism which, set down ina 
world containing no beef-tea, but filled in its stead with water and 
carbonic acid, will increase and multiply and replenish the earth. 
And no organism that we know of could do this, unless it contained 
chlorophyll; whereas, if it contained chlorophyll, it must, by virtue of 
its physical properties, continue to do so as long as sunlight, water, 
and carbonic acid (with a little nitrogen, &c.) were duly supplied 
to it. 

Waiving the question, then, as to how the earliest grain of chloro- 
phyll began to be, we see that if one such chlorophyll grain be once 
granted, with its physical properties such as they are known to be, 
genesis in its most primitive form follows as a matter of course. Now, 
the very simplest type of Thallophytes are known as the Protophytes 
(it is unfortunate that our inquiry leads us mostly into the very dregs 
of vegetal life, whose mere names nobody knows ; but it cannot be 
helped), and these Protophytes, or some of them, exhibit to us a 
system of genesis almost in this ideally simple form. In the very 
earliest of these tiny organisms, such as some Chroococcacez, 
Oscillatoriez, and others, each plant consists of a single cell, that is 
to say, of a small mass of protoplasm, containing chlorophyll-bodies, 
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and surrounded by a more or less jelly-like wall. This wall is 
“ secreted” by the protoplasm from its own substance; in other words, 
each cell is first produced as a mass of protoplasm only, and then 
proceeds to cover itself with an outside film, much as porridge does 
in a basin as it grows cold. Not, of course, that the one action is 
exactly equivalent to the other; but both are presumably due alike 
to simply physical causes. At a certain point of growth, when the cell 
or plant has stored up a given quantity of material like itself, under the 
influence of sunlight, it divides in two, each part being naturally 
exactly similar. The two halves of the divided mother-cell next 
increase until they attain its size, and then they divide again. And 
so on ad infinitum. Here it is clear that genesis really consists in 
the production by one cell of two cells exactly like itself; and the 
principle of heredity is thus seen in its origin to be simply identity 
of substance and structure. 

If the new cells float freely about in their medium, each one may 
be regarded as a separate organism ; but if they cling together in 
rows like beads in a necklace, they form the first sort of compound 
organism, such as some waving hair-like alge; and if they cling 
together on all sides, they form a primitive leaf or frond. 

Many plants which rise higher in the scale than these, neverthe- 
less often recur to the same primitive form of genesis by simple 
fission of a single cell. For example, the well-known red snow plant 
js now considered to be, most probably, a mere abortive stage in the 
development of some higher alga; but it very well illustrates the 
nature of this primitive genetic type. A single small mass of 
protoplasm, containing chlorophyll-bodies, falls on the surface of 
newly fallen snow, under the sunlight. The bit of protoplasm is 
itself, in all probability, derived from a higher plant, with a different 
mode of reproduction ; but here it has none of the favourable 
conditions for its own normal development, while it has all those 
required for this simplest plane of vegetal life. It has water, 
carbonic acid, sunlight. Accordingly, it begins at once to integrate 
fresh matter from without under the solar influence ; and as it does 
s0, it breaks up again and again into small bodies, each of which 
in turn becomes the mother of others, until the whole surface of the 
snow is covered with a perfect sheet of tiny red plantlets. 

We thus see the 2 priori necessity for the existence of reproduction 
in all bodies containing chlorophyll. But we do not yet see the 
necessity for reproduction in bodies which do not contain it. In 
order to do so, we must have recourse to the principle of natural 
selection. 
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Clearly, this principle follows of necessity from the general 
properties of chlorophyll. For, given chlorophyll, and therefore 
given reproduction in its simplest form, variation and survival of the 
fittest are necessary consequences. Unless we suppose all the 
chlorophyll containing organisms to be circumstanced exactly alike 
(which is practically impossible), we must allow that greater or less 
differences will arise between them, through the action of their unlike 
environment, exactly as happens with stones or other inorganic 
bodies. But since chlorophyll tends to build up more chlorophyll 
like itself, and to split up into new bodies, it must also happen that 
such slightly differentiated bodies will also tend to split up into 
similarly differentiated bodies—in other words, to reproduce their like. 
Heredity of acquired traits in its simplest form thus amounts to no 
more than identity of constitution between the two parts of a 
divided and altered whole. Again, those masses of chlorophyll 
which are best conditioned for receiving and assimilating sunlight 
will reproduce the most, while those which are worst conditioned 
will reproduce the least or not at all. Every variation which tends 
towards better adaptation to the environment will thus be favoured, 
and will become hereditary ; every adverse variation will be weeded 
out. It is only possible here to state this connexion very briefly : 
but whoever takes the trouble to work it out in his own mind 
will easily see that all Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion flows necessarily from the fundamental attributes of chloro- 
phyll, plus the existence of variety or diversity in the inorganic 
environment. 

This being so, it becomes clear that higher developments of 
heredity will soon be rendered possible. For if any chlorophyll 
containing organism is so situated that it happens to split up, say, 
into several small spores or eggs, instead of into two similar bodies, 
and if these spores or eggs happen to show any slight betterness of 
adaptation in any way, it is obvious that they will reproduce more 
often and more securely than other organisms, or, to use the familiar 
phrase, they will survive in the struggle for existence. As a matter 
of fact, we know that we can'trace many such higher developments. 
Starting from organisms which merely split up into two, we go on to 
organisms in which a single mother-cell divides into several cells, and 
to others in which the cells so produced possess certain definite 
organs, enabling them the more easily to fix themselves in suitable 
situations. In fact, among the bodies containing chlorophyll, we 
can pass upward from the very simplest types, in which reproduction 
is performed by mere division, to those very developed types in 
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which reproduction takes place by means of a highly complex seed, 
such as that of a pea or a hazel-nut. 

Most of these gradations can be sufficiently accounted for by the 
principle of natural selection alone—that is to say by the reproduction 
of the most adapted variations : but there is one other principle, or 
rather one variety of this principle, which must be briefly touched upon 
here, in order to render comprehensible its application to the case of the 
more familiar animals. This is the origin of sex—a question to which 
I hope hereafter to recur at greater detail in this Magazine, but which 
I cannot wholly pass over here, though it can only now be treated in 
the briefest manner. It is certain that all organisms and all cells 
tend, after a longer or shorter period, to lose their plastic or 
reproductive power. ‘They seem to settle down into a less active 
and more quiescent state, after which they do not so readily undergo 
any change or produce any fresh units. But some organic cells, 
when they have reached this state, pass through a process known as 
rejuvenescence which enables them to begin over again their cycle of 
existence. For example, in certain alge, reproduction takes place in 
the following manner: After the plant has produced a number of 
cells, arranged one after another in long hair-like rows, its growing 
power or vigour seems to be used up, and it reaches a period of 
considerable quiescence. Then, in some of these cells, the pro- 
toplasm and chlorophyll-bodies at last contract, and protrude through 
an opening in the cell-wall. Next, they pass the opening and quit 
the cell altogether, forming what is known as a swarm-cell, without 
any cell-wall, which floats freely in the water. After a short time, 
this swarm-cell fixes itself at rest, what was before its side now 
becoming its root (to use a popular term) ; and it then begins to 
grow vigorously into a fresh plant, first secreting a fresh cell-wall, 
and then producing new cells under the influence of sunlight acting 
on its chlorophyll. In this case, we have a very advanced type of 
asexual reproduction, almost foreshadowing sexuality: for here the 
change of attitude, and the casting off of the slough or cell-wall, 
seems to give the protoplasm and chlorophyll new life, by permitting 
them to assume a plasticity which they had temporarily lost in the act 
of definite organisation. 

True sexuality essentially differs from this in one fact: the 
organism has here acquired so fixed and statical a habit that 
plasticity can only be restored (as Mr. Herbert Spencer points out) 
by interaction with another organism. For example, certain alge 
reproduce by what is known as conjugation: that is to say, when the 
long ,hair-like filaments which form the plant have reached their 
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period of maturity, they happen to approach one another in the 
water, and a union takes place by the outgrowth of a passage 
between two of their opposite cells. The protoplasm and chlorophyll 
of one cell collect, and pass over through the passage thus formed in 
the cell-wall into the other. Then a sort of stir or ferment is set up 
by this infusion of fresh blood, and the previously quiescent cell- 
contents break up into a number of small spores, from each of which 
a new individual is produced. 

Such a case shows us sexuality in its very simplest mode, for here 
the two cells which unite to form the spores do not visibly differ from 
one another—there is no differentiation of reproductive cells into 
male and female. In certain higher algz, however, we get such a 
bisexual differentiation. Smaller cells known as antheridia inject 
their contents into larger cells known as oogonia, and set up in them 
the reproductive process. The pollen-grains and ovules of flowering 
plants show us the differentiation in its highest vegetal form. Infinite 
as are the gradations by which we reach these upper levels of plant 
life, it will yet be obvious to anyone familiar with evolutionary 
modes of thought, that they can all be logically deduced from the 
known primitive properties of chlorophyll, f/us natural selection 
acting upon varieties produced by differences of environment. 

But how are we to account for genesis and heredity in animals, 
where chlorophyll is not present? To answer this final question, we 
must consider in what manner the first animal probably came to 
exist. In many cases, the reproductive spores cast off by plants 
possess organs of motion. They swim about freely in water by 
means of little vibratile hairs, which they have, of course, acquired 
by the natural selection of favourable variations. In some instances 
such spores come to rest finally, and grow out, by multiplication of 
cells, into fixed and sessile plants ; in other instances, they continue 
motile throughout their whole existence, but show their essentially 
vegetal nature by their possession of active chlorophyll. In their 
young state, however, these plants do not fundamentally differ from 
animals. They possess a certain fixed store of potential energy, 
which they use up in the movements of their vibratile hairs ; and so 
long as they continue in this state they inhale oxygen from the water, 
give out carbonic acid, and are in fact functionally animals. But 
sooner or later they take to a truly vegetal life, by assimilating hydro- 
carbons from the surrounding medium, under the influence of sun- 
light ; and so doing, they prove their right to be considered as 


genuine plants. 
Now, suppose some such locomotive spores, freely floating about 
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in the water, happen by some chance (such as being cast in a dark 
place) not to use their chlorophyll or to develop fresh chlorophyll, 
what will occur? Under certain circumstances, under most circum- 
stances indeed, they will simply die. But if one of them happens to 
come into contact with another, the two might conceivably coalesce. 
This coalescence would increase the total quantity of energy-yielding 
material possessed by the joint body, and the length of time for 
which it could go on moving without the necessity for fresh sunlight 
would be correspondingly increased. If, again, it came into contact 
with still other similar germs, or with germs of a different description, 
the movement might continue indefinitely. We have only to suppose 
this coalescence rendered habitual, and we have at once the simplest 
type of animal. 

At first, the coalescence thus postulated might almost be mutual : 
just as in the earliest form of reproduction by splitting, it is impossible 
to say which is parent and which is offspring, because both are halves 
of a similar whole, so in the earliest form of feeding it is almost 
impossible to say which is devourer and which devoured, because 
both combine to form a single whole. In time, however, variation 
aided by natural selection produces distinct types, of which some 
clearly feed upon others. In the simplest forms, the feeding takes 
the shape of a mere enveloping of the food-morsel by the protoplasm 
of the devourer ; digestion and assimilation are carried on by all 
parts of the homogeneous jelly-like primitive animal. With higher 
animals, however, under stress of natural selection, there arises a 
differentiation of parts: there are integuments, and these integuments 
assume the character of outer and inner; there is a digestive sac or 
cavity, there is a mouth, there is a vent, there are subsidiary organs 
of secretion, assimilation, and circulation, there is a complex loco- 
motive apparatus. But in every case all the energy expended by the 
animal comes directly or indirectly from the starches and other fuels 
or food-stuffs laid up beforehand by the chlorophyll of the plant. 

That such is actually the origin of animal organisms, we do not of 
course know with certainty. But that they may most probably have 
arisen in some such way is rendered highly credible by the analogous 
case of fungi. It is now certain that fungi are not a separate class of 
plants, but that they are members of very distinct classes and families, 
resembling one another only in their quasi-animal mode of life. In 
fact there is no group of the lowest order of plants—the Thallophytes 
—among which fungi do not occur. Now, these fungi are really 
plants which have lost the habit of producing chlorophyll, and have 
acquired instead the habit of assimilating and using up energetic 
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materials laid up by other (chlorophyll-containing) plants. Zt is obvious 
that life may be carried on by such means, and however life may be 
carried on, something is sure to carry it on, because variation is sure 
to hit sooner or later in its blind groping upon some accident which 
tells in that (as in every) direction. The occurrence of furmgi in every 
group of Thallophytes clearly shows that the habit of living by expend- 
ing energy acquired elsewhere, instead of by accumulating energy at 
first hand, has been assumed by certain plant germs, not once only, 
but many thousand times over. Parasitism is a trick that occurs 
again and again in the history of evolution. Moreover, what has thus 
happened often to fungi may have happened often to the germs or 
spores which developed ultimately into animals as well; for there is 
really no valid line to be drawn between a floating fungus and an 
animal. A mushroom, indeed, and most moulds, are immediately 
judged to be vegetal by their fixed and rooted position (though many 
animals are equally rooted) ; but the distinction between such small 
locomotive or floating fungi as Bacterium, Vibrio, or yeast, and the 
simpler animals is a very artificial one. 

Why, then, does genesis occur in such animal or quasi-animal 
forms? Take a yeast cell, placed in a proper solution—thar is to 
say in a solution full of energy-yielding materials laid up directly or 
indirectly by true green plants—and the answer is obvious. The cell 
of which the very simple organism is composed drinks in organisable 
material from the surrounding liquid. As it does so, it begins to bud 
out by a small protuberance, which increases rapidly to the size of 
the mother-cell. The narrow point of union then gives way, and 
instead of one we have two cells. . Each of these, once more, forthwith 
repeats the process until the whole solution is one mass of yeast cells. 
As each is necessarily precisely similar in constitution to its prede- 
‘cessors, they must all resemble their common ancestor, the first yeast 
cell, except in so far as they may happen to be modified by special 
circumstances. The cells presumably split up because they have 
grown by feeding beyond the size at which stability is possible for 
them. In short, the root principlé of heredity is given by the fact: 
that reproduction in its essence is division of a single body into two 
equal and similar halves whenever it reaches a certain size. The 
offspring resembles the parent, because the offspring is a bit of the 
parent, broken off from it to lead a separate life. Where genesis 
becomes sexual, the offspring resembles both parents, because it is a 
mixture of parts derived from two organisms, and necessarily develop- 
ing afterwards as they developed. 

Higher animals, starting with this common self-dividing habit of 
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all protoplasm, have gone on developing under stress of natural 
selection, just as higher plants have done. They have hit out (inde- 
pendently, it would seem) the device of sexual reproduction ; they 
have acquired advanced organs of locomotion, and they have grown 
into a vast variety of specialised forms. But to the last, the essence 
of reproduction remains in them the same as in the yeast cell, and 
differs insomuch from that of the true green plants. Denuded of 
accessories, the two types are these: plants accumulate material for 
fresh protoplasm by means of their chlorophyll, under the influence of 
sunlight ; and this manufactured protoplasm becomes the germ of 
new plant organisms. Animals accumulate material for fresh proto- 
plasm by integrating into themselves the stores laid up by plants, and 
this stolen protoplasm becomes the germ of new animal organisms. 
Variation under the influence of the environment (in accordance 
with what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls “the instability of the 
homogeneous ”) aided by natural selection, does all the rest. 

In this necessarily brief sketch I have intentionally confined 
myself to what is most fundamental and essential in the nature of 
genesis, omitting all details of mere secondary importance. Especially 
have I touched very lightly on those later stages in the process of 
reproductive evolution whose philosophy has already been fully worked 
out by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. My object has been 
simply to answer the question, “ Why should there be such a thing as 
reproduction in plants and animals at all?”—not to answer the 
question, “ Why.should it assume such and such forms in such and 
such particular definite instances?” I have tried to fill up what 
seems to me a lacuna in the evolutionary system, and to show that if 
once we recognise the physical property of chlorophyll whereby it 
lays up materials for its own renewal under the influence. of solar 
energy, all the rest follows with deductive certainty as a matter of 
course. Given a grain of chlorophyll in a planet containing water 
and carbon dioxide, and supplied with radiant energy, and a world of 
plants and animals is a necessary result. The chlorophyll so circum- 
stanced must of its own nature be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth. Differentiations must needs arise between its parts from 
time to time under stress of divergent circumstances. Natural 
selection must weed out the worse of these, and spare the better. 
And amongst the better must almost certainly be some which have 
acquired the fungoid habit, out of which the animal world is a natural 
evolutionary product. 

GRANT ALLEN, 
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PETIT-SENN’S “PENSEES.” 


mother’s name as an addition—John Petit-Senn, in the delight- 

ful little book “ Bluettes et Boutades” from which we gather a 
few specimens, and which should secure him an honourable niche 
among French writers of Pensées, tells us that “wit makes a book 
live : genius prevents its dying.” If most of his contributions to the 
literature of French Switzerland are but little known beyond the 
confines of his own country, this is not because, with all the esprit 
that made them so popular, they are devoid of genius, but because 
the Genevan patriot poet sought subjects for his satires and 
moralisings in the microcosm that was so full of interest to him, but 
about which the great outside world knew and cared little. 

Petit-Senn was a born “ittérateur. While serving a distasteful 
apprenticeship in a house of business at Lyons, he made his début 
as a poet in the “ Almanach des Muses.” In his twenty-first year 
(1812) he returned to Geneva, where his lively wit and frank, genial 
nature rendered him popular in the literary circles of the city. He 
soon became known through the poems, satires, epigrams, elegies, 
fables, and especially the songs, he published in various Swiss reviews 
and magazines ; and it was not long before he took a very prominent 
position in the literary movement of Geneva, which he retained until 
his death in 1870. 

His first work of any length was the “ Griffonade” (Griffon was the 
name of the college beadle), the wit of which was pointed by the 
skilful pencil of Tépffer, the charming author of the “ Nouvelles 
Génevoises” and the “Voyage en Zigzag.” In 1826 he took part in 
founding the Yournal de Gendve, a newspaper which has sustained 
to-the present day its high reputation. But it was through the 
Fantasque, which he had the courage to originate and conduct 
single-handed, that Petit-Senn achieved his most remarkable 
success. In this publication, in which he rallied the foibles of 
his compatriots and fellow-citizens, he showed not only a subtle 
knowledge of human nature, but the skill—rare in satirical writers— 


Z ANTOINE PETIT, or—as he signed himself, adopting his 
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of so avoiding all personalities as to make himself no enemies. 
Jules Janin compared the Fantasgue to the papers of the Spectator. 
De Candolle, Rector of the University, congratulated him publicly 
on his success ; and in a private letter the illustrious botanist tells 
the poet in graceful verse how in his early years he “hesitated 
between Apollo and Flora.” Balzac speaks of the man who was 
able to support, unaided, such a work as the Fantasgue, as “a 
literary Atlas,” and calls him the Jules Janin of Geneva. Zschokke, 
the well-known author of “Stunden der Andacht,” writes: “ How can I 
express the pleasure and admiration with which I read those happy 
and truthful delineations of character in which no hidden trait of the 
human heart seems to escape you? A great revolution must have 
taken place in the intellect and taste of Geneva, where the exact 
sciences used to monopodlise all the altars, and from whence 
literature seemed to have been banished with Jean-Jacques.” 

Besides his numerous contributions in verse and prose to Swiss 
publications, Petit-Senn wrote for several French journals, the Revue 
de Paris, the Magasin Pittoresque, the Salut Public, the Artiste, and 
the Revue du Lyonnais. 

Not only did the press of France show its esteem for his writings 
by frequent quotations, but many of the most distinguished French 
authors expressed their approval and sympathy. Madame Neckar 
de Saussure writes: ‘The beauties of nature and the sweetest 
emotions of the human heart have found in you an harmonious 
interpreter.” ‘You prove to us, sir,” Victor. Hugo writes in a 
letter to Petit-Senn, “that for taste, grace, and pleasantry of the 
right kind, Geneva is still quite a French town.” Chateaubriand 
congratulates him no less gracefully. 

In his later poems—among which “ Perce-neige ” and “ Mes Cheveux 
Blancs” deserve special mention—the vivacity and pungency that 
characterised his early writings are replaced by a tenderness that is 
not unfrequently tinged with melancholy ; indeed, the subject of 
death had for him—as was the case with Benjamin Constant—a 
peculiar, but not a morbid attraction. Still, in his intercourse with 
the many friends whom it was his wont to receive in his bedroom 
during the long period of his residence at Chéne (whither in delicate 
health he had withdrawn from Geneva, disappointed at the gradual 
subordination of literature to science), his brilliant wit remained 
undimmed, and the active generosity which won him the gratitude of 
his poorer neighbours never flagged. 

Petit-Senn was buried in the little churchyard of Chéne- 
Bougeries, by the side of the historian Sismondi. 
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“ Bluettes et Boutades”—we refrain from marring the title by 
translation—made its first appearance in Paris, in 1849, and has 
since that date been reprinted several times in both France and 
Switzerland. Monsieur Louis Reybaud, in a preface to the little 
book, writes : - “ There reigns in this volume a precision, a lucidity, 
and a happiness of expression, which remind one of the best masters. 
M. Joubert, in a work that has lately made its mark, had already 
essayed to reinstate that form of maxims which La Rochefoucauld 
borrowed ‘from the collections of Greek apophthegms, and which 
furnish so fit a setting for thought. We shall see how admirable is 
M. J. Petit-Senn’s success in this genre of writing, what depth and 
subtlety he displays, and with what art he leaves us to divine what 
he does not wish to convey in set terms. The satirist is still with 
us ; but the satire is that of the teacher, and the brilliant style that of 
a master of his craft.” 


“ Let us respect grey hairs ; but, above all, our own.” 


“ Love, when it visits old men, is like sunshine upon 
snow ; it is more dazzling than warming.” 


“We forget the origin of a farvenu if he remembers it ; 
we remember it if he forgets it.” 


“ The first love that enters the heart is the last to leave 
the memory.” 


“The truth about our merit lies mid-way between what 
people say of it to us out of politeness and what we say of 
it ourselves out of modesty.” 


“ Where the intellectual level is low, charlatans rise to 
distinction. They are like those rocks on the sea-shore 
which only look high at low water.” 


“Those whom experience does not render better are 
taught by it to seem so.” . 


“To endeavour to move by the same discourse hearers 
_ who differ in age, sex, position and education, is to attempt 
to open all locks with the same key.” 


“ The flavour of a detached thought depends upon the 
conciseness with which it is expressed. It is a grain of 
sugar that must be melted in a drop of water.” 
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“ Experience discloses all too late the snares set for the 
young. It is like the cold mist that shows the spider’s web 
when the flies are no longer there to be caught.” 


“ Depend upon it, the people who declare they are of no 
party are not of ours.” 
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“To hide a fault with a lie is to replace a blot by a° 


hole.” 


“Gratitude, a delicate plant sown by kindness, does not 
flourish in cold hearts.” 


“Inclined as we may be to pardon the evil that is said 
of us, it is better not to hear it than to have to forget it.” 


“‘ Many fortunes, like rivers, have a pure source, but get 
foul as they increase in size.” 


“ Certain critics, while judging an author, search for texts 
for their own thoughts and canvas on which to display the 
flowers of their style,—in a word, frames in which to instal 
themselves. Sometimes they will so dissect a work—laying 
bare the sinews, nerves and vertebre of its author, and 
stripping him of his flesh—that they alone can be seen 
through the unlucky writer whom they have thus rendered 
transparent.” 


“ Frankness speaks of those present as if they were 
absent ; and charity of the absent ones as if they were 
present.” 


** One meets with people who show their lack of culture 
by saying beautiful things so coarsely that they seem to spit 
pearls.” 


“ As under a hot iron creases disappear, so does the 
weight of adversity press out of a man his pride and vanity.” 


“ The anonymous calumniator changes his name which 
no one knows for that of coward which every cne bestows 
upon him.” 


“We make too little of what we say of others, and a 
great deal too much of what they say of us.” 


“ A fool in costly attire is a paltry book with gilt edges.” 
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“ Father Time shows little respect for what is done with- 
out his aid.” 


“Silent fools are locked drawers.” 


“We only see the great obstacles on the highway of life; 
but it is often a little difficulty that disables us: for a wall 
does but check our course, while a stone trips us up.” 


‘“‘ Public speakers who fret and fume about nothing seem 
to me like the ships one sees in bad engravings, with all 
their sails puffed out while the sea is as smooth as a mill. 
pond.” 


“The prudery that outlives a woman’s youth and beauty 
reminds me of a scarecrow left in the field after the harvest 
is over.” 


“Tt often happens that a man with a host of good 
qualities lacks the very one that would enable him to turn 
them all to account.” 


“Livery has saved more than one master from being 
taken for his valet.” 


“It is all very well for our Mentors to tell us to walk 
so quietly through the world as not to awaken envy or 
hatred : but, alas! what are we to do if they never sleep?” 


“The defects of an honest man are more readily dis- 
covered than the vices of a rascal.” 


“Some creatures there are who are too vile to feel 
kindnesses : their baseness cannot rise even to ingratitude ; 
that vice is above them.” 


“ Among authors, the poor in money turn their clothes, 
and the poor in wit their thoughts.” 


“The modesty of certain authors consists in rising in 
the world as noiselessly as may be; one might say of them 
_ that they make their way on tip-toe.” 


“Love pitches its tent in our heart; but friendship 
builds there.” 


“ How many public speakers seem to talk merely to 
show that they should be silent !” 
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“Those friends who are full of devotion when we stand 
in no need of their help are like pine trees that offer their 
shade in winter.” 


“We are always exceedingly grateful for services about 
to be rendered us.” 


“The pedant sets himself to teach us what he knows, 
rather than what we want to learn.” 

“Reason proves its greatness by plying itself with — 
sublime questions, and its folly by pretending to solve them: 
its why soars, its because crawls.” 


“In the world of letters, the spoilt children of the 
present are rarely the great men of the future.” 


“The experience time brings is not worth the illusions 
it takes away.” 


“There are people whose sense serves them but to 
remedy their follies.” 


HENRY ATTIWELL. 
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FROM ARCACHON TO 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


HERE are two places of shelter especially contrived by nature 
and man together for shielding the frail and tender chest from 
the stabs of east and north winds. These are Arcachon in the south 
of France, and Bournemouth in the south of England. Both 
places are accessible enough. So like are they in their friendly 
protection that one may be called the French Bournemouth, the other 
the English Arcachon. The idea is that the restoring breezes of the 
sea may reach and fortify the enfeebled chest after being filtered 
through groves of tall, straight, closely-planted pines, which “live and 
thrive” under difficult conditions, and in a sandy soil. This was 
attempted on a prodigious scale at Arcachon, not with any philan- 
thropic view for the invalids, but for the purpose of reclaiming the 
vast dunes and useless sands and swamps cover which the natives made 
their way mounted on high stilts. The same course was adopted at 
Bournemouth, and the afflicted were not slow to discover the benefit. 
Having visited both retreats, an account of their distinct peculiarities 
and advantages may be interesting. First for Arcachon: 

It wasjust after the disastrous war of 1870—peace had been signed— 
when one chill morning about seven o’clock I found myself entering the 
French settlement which was about an hour or two’s journey from 
Bordeaux. It was the gloomy month of November, and the unhappy 
land had shown all the tokens of the disastrous chastisement on it. 
On the churches and various buildings of Paris could still be seen 
the bullet marks and the ravages of conflagration, while only a short 
time before I had made the journey from Calais in carriages charitably 
loaned by the Chatham and Dover Railway, the “rolling stock” 
having been carried off or worn out by the victorious Germans ! 

The unhappy watering-place had, in the Empire days, been “run,” 
as the Americans put it, by the Pereires, a great financial house, who 
had built a splendid casino, Grand Hotel, and a large number of 
chalets and villas. For the rest, it was an insignificant village of one- 
storied houses stretching along a flat strip of shore, rather rickety in 
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structure, and compared with which the now deserted “Grand Hotel” 
—looking anything but grand—was a monumental structure. At the 
lonely and deserted little box ofa station some three or four passengers 
were set down, and one solitary cab was waiting. One or two natives 
lounged about ,who gazed with surprise on these “pilgrim fathers” the 
arriving strangers. Inland a mass of dark green betokened where the 
interesting pine forests fringed the place about, seeming to hint good- 
naturedly “ Be of good courage, we shall shelter you,” while an enclosed 
bay known as “ The Basin” suggested the sea, which it was not. In 
these pine groves were dotted about the sheltered villas built in the 
style of Swiss chélets, about a couple of dozen in number, which, in 
the late palmy days, were let at huge rents. This was the season for 
the invalids; yet, at the moment, with the exception of two or three, 
every house in the place was deserted. The Grand Hotel still kept 
its doors open for appearance’ sake, hoping for better days, and there 
were actually one or two persons enjoying its hospitality. 

The astonishment of the agent as he was consulted as to a house 
was something to see: it was like the arrival of a new colonist in 
a backwoods’ settlement. It was frankly owned that the whole town 
was there to choose from, and almost at once a huge villa in the 
outskirt, capable of lodging “a nobleman, or gentleman’s family, or 
bachelor of position,” was the first offered and selected—perhaps, 
because in addition to its own merits it was quaintly styled “ ViLLa 
OF THE GOOD LA FonTAINE !” an inscription written in letters a foot 
high across its face. And there, fringed in, therefore, by these dark 
green pine forests, I remained for the winter. The two people in 
the Grand Hotel soon went away, and “then there were none.” A 
stray family came and took one of the villas in the pine groves, but 
soon fled, as the snows fell. It was all desolation. 

Yet there was a curious sleepy charm to be found in long 
solitary walks along the miles and miles of paths cut through the 
forests. When contrasted with the thick deep snows on the ground, the 
foliage seemed of a dense and utter blackness, and this without ever 
meeting a human being save a stray woodcutter, whom I was glad to 
see, having known him well before in the melodramas. There was 
strange solitary calm in these regions which was not unpleasing, and 
such was the charm that I found myself day after day monotonously 
taking the same direction and following the same track. What if the 
“woodcutter,” true to his instinct, had noted the unsuspecting 
stranger and laid his plot or ambuscade! It was a curious feeling to 
find the same impressions revived some years later when wandering 
through the pine groves of Bournemouth. Nearly every room in the 
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“good la Fontaine’s ” villa opened by some dozen of glass doors on a 
garden, and through the chinks all the bitter winds of heaven came 
whistling and stabbing, at every gust clattering and jingling. The 
only desperate resource was to have paper pasted over the chinks and 
thus hermetically seal up the place. A less unpleasing remedy was a 
daily game of battledore-and-shuttlecock in one of the huge deserted 
chambers. What rueful weeks followed! no one to see, no one to 
speak to save the landlord, a worthy portly bourgeois, who ever 
maintained that his country was really invincible, and that “one 
Frenchman was really worth ten Prussians.” There wasa “ Cercle,” 
it is true, in the little town, over a shop, with the usual apparatus of a 
French club—the green-cloth table—for gamesters nightly ; and to this 
he insisted on introducing me with all formality, and I was welcomed 
by the members, I could see, with cordial anticipations that many 
sovereigns would be transferred to their pockets. It was a dismal 
ignis fatuus of a club, and the gaiety there was even more depressing 
than the real depression outside. 

To invite a genuine fit of the blues, it was only necessary to walk 
up to the elegant Casino just over the town, built on Moorish lines by 
a first-rate Paris architect: which Casino, before the late “ deluge ” 
had overwhelmed music and orchestra, had been crowded with the 
gay ladies of the Empire and their gallants. All was now fled, and a 
sad solitary woman was in charge to tell of its past glories. There 
was a tiny theatre in a back street—the smallest, perhaps, in the world— 
where great Paris players had erst performed at great prices; and, 
wonder of all, there was an English “Temple,” as it was called, or 
chapel, a bethel-looking little edifice, with a worthy clergyman in 
charge. There was no music; no “shows” ever came to cheer our 
desolation. There was nothing you wanted to be bought in that 
place. A “commissioner” made a weekly journey to Bordeaux, and 
took orders to buy any little thing you might require, returning in 
the evening. 

It was a strange feeling, all through that long and weary winter, 
to watch the crushed and humiliated French “ pulling themselves 
together,” and striving to recover under their reverses. One day there 
was perfect consternation in the little settlement when it was 
announced that Government had put a heavy tax on the tobacco, and 
that every cigar was to cost, I think, two sous more. Every railway 
ticket, great and small, had now to pay its tax of a halfpenny or 
penny. But this wonderful and incompressible people was not to be 
daunted. I recall our landlord still repeating with a gesture as though 
he were charging with the bayonet, that “one Frenchman was 
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worth fez Prussians.” This portly being was a source of infinite 
entertainment from his gesticulation and vehement assertion—a 
good character for comedy, with a sweet tenor voice, that con- 
trasted oddly with his portly person. It was a great event in the 
household when he set forth on an expedition to Paris to wait on 
the Minister, with a view, no doubt, to obtain promotion of some 
kind, everyone in those times looking to be sub-prefect at least. 
On his return we had the whole story—told in dialogue and exactly 
reproduced: the words and gestures of the Minister, and his own far 
longer speeches; proving that His Excellency the Minister had 
either a vast stock of time on his hands, or even greater patience. 
So the winter went by. No guests came; the same universal desolation 
was maintained. An English family or two turned up, but they 
remained but a while, and fled, appalled. It could be endured 
no longer, and it was a joyful day when I, too, was enabled 
to fly. 

Now change the scene to merry England. It seems a “farcry” to 
Arcachon’s pine-clad sister Bournemouth, snugly sheltered on the 
English south coast, and perhaps one of the most healing spots 
known. It is strangely and mysteriously arranged by nature. It 
seems to have started as a professed sea-side place, with the apparatus 
of cliffs, &c., after the pattern of Ramsgate ; but these opening into a 
curious and sheltered valley suggested yet a second thought, that 
something farther inland might be more efficacious ; and the lavish 
growth of pines completed the complex idea. ‘These interpose sieve- 
like, and soften the sea air. Nothing is more original than this green 
richly-wooded valley, stretching away inland from the shore, and laid 
out in a garden with its tall trees, shady walks, and rippling brook, 
miscalled “ Bourne” river. At the end of this garden, and on the 
hill to the left, the town has settled snugly enough, and developed into 
a very pretty place. This pleasantly sheltered “ Vale of Health” is 
unique and original, and its old trees still flourishing on the high and 
low walks on its gentle hill-side, suggests forcibly the quiet valley of 
little old-fashioned Spa, with its “ Promenades of seven o'clock ” 
and “of four o’clock.” Here is a calm softened, not uncongenial 
atmosphere, if dull, with a glimpse at the end of the sea, and the 
pagoda-like entrance to the “ new pier.” In a sort of kiosk plays one 
of the bands—either “ The Town ” or “ The Italian,” while the cheer- 
ful promenaders walk briskly, all arrayed in the melancholy badge 
of the place—the respirator. 

The singular character of the place is the abundance of ground, 
which allows every house, on hill or level road, a good measure of 
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garden about it. And of the ground there is an infinite diversity. 
By a curious dispensation, there are virtually no poor in Bournemouth 
proper, or even a working class. It seems all stalls and boxes, no 
galleries ; and it is an odd sight to see the artisan and labourer at 
the close of the day trudging off two or three miles’ walk to 
Boscombe or beyond, or else, more luxuriously, mounted on a 
tricycle. On the swelling hills which rise on both sides of the tranquil 
dell, which bisects the place, are clustered thickly houses of every shape, 
pattern, and every tint of brick, each surrounded with its trees and 
bit of garden. Nature here is wonderfully lavish in its production, 
the laurel thriving in profusion, the firs and other dark-toned trees 
growing in shadowy abundance. The curious formation of the ground, 
the place being situated in what is known in the district as a 
“ chine” or gorge, which, after entering from the sea, bends away to 
the right, offers a peculiar shelter from the winds. At the same time 
there are loud complaints that the general and generous shelter 
supplied by the pines is being seriously impaired by that noxious 
being “the speculative builder.” The mischief is being vehe- 
mently denied, but anyone surveying the matter impartially will 
own to the large extent of the “clearings.” The place is over-built 
to a degree that is inconceivable, though one rarely sees the inhabi- 
tants, who dwell in the vast collections of mansions, the popular 
idea being that they are invalids who may not venture to appear 
in the open air. Shelter enough is found along the roads in the 
pine forests, where are the stately mansion in which the King and 
Queen of Sweden resided for a winter and were restored to health. 
It is remembered with pleasure that his Majesty attended some local 
meeting and in warm language boasted himself a citizen of Bourne- 
mouth, and acknowledged with intense gratitude the obligations of 
himself and of his queen. 

Of the goodness of the air, indeed, and of its gracious healing 
powers there can be no question, It therefore abounds in what 
are called “ sanatoriums” and “ hydros;” that curious modern develop- 
ment of the boarding-house, or mohgrel combination of hospital and 
hotel. The life at these places is a singular one ; and when the house 
is large and spacious, with a vast number of rooms, as at The Hall, 
Bushey (a millionaire’s country seat converted to this use), the effect is 
piquant for atime. I fancy it is a boon and a blessing for the poor 
invalid, who finds company and good-natured people (whereof the 
world has plenty) who will talk to him and cheer him. Besides, he 
can enjoy a certain state and comfort, can grumble at the manager, &c., 
and gets really better value for his money than he would elsewhere. 
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In this umbrageous retreat there is a calm tranquillity; you can 
attune your soul to a pleasant lethargy, reposing your intellectual 
self on the worthy and often good personages who figure in this sort 
of stage. There are here grand galleries, corridors, and spacious 
apartments, so there is not that unpleasant Herding with your fellows, 
owing to lack of room, which too often makes one of the tortures of 
life, to certain minds at least. There is just completed at our settle- 
ment a truly ambitious structure of this kind known as the Mont 
Doré, which, after unusual vicissitudes, is now on the eve of being 
opened. It rises out of the valley pleasantly and invitingly, not 
without an imposing air of state, and is sheltered all round with a 
fresh and heavy cloak of planting and verdure. The spot, we are 
told, was selected after examination of the claims of the most suitable 
spots in England. Let us hope, not with the same result as that 
which attended the stone used in the Houses of Parliament, selected 
with the same scrupulous care and experiment. As an odd proof of 
the salubrity of its air we may point to the fifty doctors who are said 
to live and thrive here ; and, finally, it may be mentioned as an in- 
teresting fact that the foremost and most recherché tradesman of 
the place, bears the name of Fudge. Thus much for the “hydros,” 
or “ hydropathic establishments,” with their Turkish and other baths, 
resident doctor, &c. 

No place is so “ bechurched” as this, or has so many religious 
sections. Every shade and tint of Christianity is fairly represented. 
Here is the beautiful church of St. Peter’s, the most successful of 
modern works, the best of the accomplished Street, whose graceful 
spire, from whatever point of view, always attracts and pleases ; 
and in a beautiful retired road, umbrageous to a degree, is nearly 
completed another edifice, the Bennett Memorial Church, also re- 
markable for its true architectural spirit. Close by is the pretty 
Catholic church, with its angelus tower and bell. There is here a 
flourishing and zealous congregation. 

There are some interesting residents who lend pleasant and refined 
flavour to this retreat. Foremost among them is the veteran Sir 
Henry Taylor, whose famous play has obtained a reputation which 
no blank verse performance of these later times is ever thought 
likely to reach. This success is so extraordinary and exceptional, 
considering the difficulty suggested by the foreign subject, that it 
speaks wonders for the ability of the writer. ‘There are lines in this 
piece which have become part of the common quotable stock, such 
as “The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” His pleasant 


retreat has seen a tide of clever and accomplished visitors ; for such a 
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man has naturally a large circle of admirers and friends. Within the 
last few weeks he has again excited public attention by telling ‘the 
story of his long life : and this talent of writing has descended to his 
family. 

Another accomplished man lives within easy hail of Bournemouth, 
and he too has recently told the story of his life and adventures, viz. 
Lord Malmesbury, whose amusing and vivacious diary was the 
genuine success of the past season. A more lively and sparkling 
chronicle could not be conceived. None the worse for an occasional 
indiscretion, these two books, on the whole, have helped to prove 
that old age is becoming an art, and that youth of mind and spirit 
may be cultivated. It would be strange if, by some odd reversal, 
dulness and feebleness were transferred to our early years. 

Here, too, near Christchurch, is the eminent member of the extinct 
Fourth party, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff ; with the son of the poet 
Shelley, at Boscombe Manor ; while, until a few weeks ago, there 
flourished at his beautiful place, Lindisfarne, in Gerbas Road, whither 
he used to fly for shelter from London east winds—the intellectual 
head of the Tories—the sagacious Earl Cairns. A short time before, 
the “fell serjent” had interfered and carried away that good writer 
and excellent pious woman Lady Georgina Fullerton. 

Once stranded in a little Welsh town, and sorely off for dis- 
traction, I discovered one of those strange beings who have a mania 
for forming museums—so they call them—in which the mainattractions 
are some bones of a whale, a few old flags “saved from the wreck of 
the Mary Anne” off the coast in the “famous storm of 185—” ; 
a piece of stone that might be a “ fragment of a font,” or anything ; 
preparations in glass bottles; and old newspapers framed. But what 
was most piquant was the garden, in which were literally A/anted the 
figureheads of various vessels, wrecks—or more probably, purchased 
from the shipbreaker for a trifle. The Royal George and the Mary 
Anne herself, duly bent back to the proper curve, and fittingly coloured, 
stared stiffly at the visitor as he advanced, with the drollest effect. 
The impression left was worth the whole “museum” put together ; 
and I remember imparting this new delight to Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who was so tickled with the notion that he was nigh turning it into a 
Christmas story. 

Well, it was with some pleasure that, wandering up our High 
Street, the eye was caught by something that suggested this old 
association—a little wooden gate labelled, with steps up a little 
garden ; the path contrived to meander so as to give an air of space, 
while two noseless figures—shall we call ’em statues ?—stood grace- 
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fully, and half disguised in the shrubbery. Beyond was the house, with 
a rustic porch. It was “the Fine Art Museum.” This collection is 
not unentertaining, and holds a prodigious number of engravings by 
Cruickshank, Bartolozzi, and others. Its worthy proprietor may be 
congratulated on his well-meaning enthusiasm. 

Perhaps one of the most original and effective of public gardens 
in England has been completed here. One of the “ chines,” that 
opens from the sea and winds up to the Boscombe road, offered 
natural and piquant advantages. On each side of this deep sand 
valley are the most curious contrasts from the yellow of the sand 
and the deep green of the furze. In this strange gorge the walk is 
laid out, leaving a rather wild impression, and winds on till it opens 
into the usual grass grounds, with rustic bridges, summer-houses, 
lawn-tennis grounds, and the rest. But, in truth, Bournemouth as 
a town is singularly well favoured. Everything is good and sound, 
and developed with an amount of taste rarely found, or rather, what 
is invariably absent, in corporations. In strange contrast is a dismal 
place, meant to develop inspiriting feelings, yclept the Summer and 
Winter Gardens. Here, indeed, is a wholesome spot to retire to, as to 
a desert, to review one’s past life and prepare for the next. Sad, 
indeed, is the deserted glass building, devised to accommodate 
promenading crowds, while jocund music discoursed from the 
orchestra. A ruined and dilapidated rink, with a shanty adjoining 
where some ancient skates were kept in store, seemed to allure to 
brighter worlds. Inexpressibly gloomy were those days when “the 
Italian Band” announced they would play, in their blue and silver 
uniforms, when rarely a dozen gloomy persons strayed in, tried all 
the chairs, looked on and listened with a dazed, vacant stare, and 
then hurried away. 

We have our large Town Hall and our “little Town Hall,” 
generally occupied by religious meetings, as when some praying 
amateur comes round. Once, indeed, the famous Oscar was 
announced, and we wakened up in great expectation, but at the last 
moment a long strip of paper, pasted across the posters, announced 
the word “ Postponed.” “ He cometh not, she said,” and so said 
we all. This clever man would have infused some life. There is, 
however, a pretty theatre and opera-house, filled to overflowing 
when there is anything really good. At Christmas-tide our amateurs 
from the Pines and other places go into rehearsal and give a play, 
performed respectably enough. At this season, however, the real 
attraction is the well-known Boscombe Manor performance, at Sir 
Percy Shelley’s, where is to be seen what is certainly the prettiest, 
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most spacious, and best-appointed private theatre in England. Here, 
within these hospitable walls, is found the.most agreeable entertain- 
ment ; the pieces are carefully rehearsed and admirably “ staged,” and 
are interpreted by such well-trained players as Sir Charles Young, 
Capt. Gooch, C. Ponsonby, and others. Such evenings as these are 
pleasant to recall. So that I can imagine the old Bournemouthian 
getting on the whole attached to the place, and, finding it soothes his 
chest, dreams on here for many a year, though the prodigious number 
of respirators met with takes a little time to grow accustomed to. 

Our settlement is famous tor having more clergy and doctors than 
any place in England. As the old Irishwoman said in hercomplimen- 
tary fashion, “ the place is fzsoned with ’em.” There are High Church 
clergy and their wealthy congregations. There are Protestant con- 
vents, and homes, and sisterhoods in abundance. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


MONG the most delightful, wholesome, and original novelists 

of our own day in our own land, we must place the twin 

authors Besant and Rice. Death has broken the link, and Mr. 
Besant writes now alone. 

In France is another twin pair of novelists, Erckmann and 
Chatrian, also delightful, wholesome, and original, the bond un- 
broken, differing chiefly from our English literary Damon .and 
Pythias in the fact that these French novelists write with a de- 
liberate political purpose; they are the novelists of Republicanism, 
the panegyrists of the French Revolution. They have almost 
invariably worked together. In their photographs they appear arm in 
arm. We believe that the only independent work has been “ Les 
Brigands des Vosges,” which was by Erckmann alone. 

Their first appearance was in short stories, strongly influenced by 
Hoffmann and Balzac. The latter especially, as in the story 
“Science et Génie,” which appeared in 1850. A chemist, Dr. 
Spiridion, had discovered an elixir which petrified all it touched. 
He confided his secret to a friend, the sculptor Michael, who, thinking 
that now he had the power of imposing on the world as a transcendent 
artist, killed Spiridion, mastered his elixir, and petrified the woman he 
loved and then himself. 

In his “ Brigands of the Vosges,” Erckmann introduced a Dr. 
Matthzeus, who makes studies in metempsychosis. As this romance 
did not attract much attention, he reintroduced Dr. Matthzeus in 
another work, published in 1859, the first that attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. It is the story of a metaphysical Don Quixote. 

Then came a series of wild stories : “ Contes Fantastiques,” 1860 ; 
“Contes de la Montagne,” 1860; “Contes des Bords du Rhin,” 
1861. These stories are full of imagination, often of a somewhat 
Poe ghastiiness. One will suffice. A painter lives opposite a tavern 
that stands in very bad repute, because so many of the sojourners 
there have hanged themselves. He suspects an old woman called 
“the bat,” and at length discovers how the suicides are brought 
about. She has a room opposite the guest-room in the tavern, and 
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she hangs a figure from a beam in her chamber ; the guest sees this, 
watches it swing, is filled with an irresistible desire to copy the 
proceeding, and hangs himself. Then the painter works upon the 
imagination of “ the bat,” in a similar manner, and drives her to 
suicide. Erckmann ard Chatrian did not believe in the Napoleon 
myth. Their stories, “ Histoire d’un Conscrit,” 1864, “ Waterloo,” 
1865, turned on the wars of Napoleon. “ L’Histoire d'un Homme 
du Peuple,” 1865, showed the political tendencies of the writers, and 
About was commissioned to write against them. Then came the 
famous “ Histoire d’un Paysan,” 1869, appearing on the eve of the 
great Franco-German war, and the fall of the Empire. 

One of their most delightful stories, “‘ Friend Fritz,” has been 
dramatised, and makes a pleasant play. We have seen it admirably 
rendered at Munich. It was performed, but did not take, in 
London. 

Many of the stories of the twin authors have been translated into 
English, but have not, we believe, had a large sale. A few have also 
been rendered into German. Some novels which appeared of late 
years under the separate name of Erckmann for a while led to the 
supposition that the union was broken, but this was not the case. 
These tales were by Jules Erckmann, a relative, and an admirer of 
Napoleon I., not by Emile the collaborator with Chatrian. 

In their more recent stories, they have shown a bitter hostility to 
Germany, due to their both being natives of Alsace. They are both, 
however, of Teutonic descent; Erckmann’s mother tongue was German. 
He did not learn French till he was twelve. Both, to the present day, 
speak it with a strong Alsatian pronunciation. 

M. Erckmann was born on May 2oth, 1822, at Pfalzburg, in Lower 
Alsace, and till he was nineteen years old he was in the lyceum of 
Professor Perrot. Then Chatrian was in the same school. He was 
four years younger than Erckmann, and was born at Boldestenthal, 
near Pfalzburg. His father had been engaged in glass works at 
Aberschweiler, but owing to the collapse of the business had come to 
great poverty. Chatrian was intended by his father to enter a glass 
factory ; and after he left the school, his father sent him to Belgium, 
where, however, he did not remain long. He returned to Pfalzburg, 
and, till he could find an opening, took the place of under usher in 
the school where he had been a pupil. Emile Erckmann was the 
son of a bookseller, and after he had finished his studies at 
Pfalzburg he went to Paris, where he studied law, and took his 
doctor’s degree. During the vacation he returned home, and called 
on his old master Perrot, 
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** Well,” said he, “ how is the school going on?” 

“ Alas! since you left,” sighed Professor Perrot, “I have had no 
good scholars who have taken eagerly to their work, except perhaps 
one, come out of the glass works. He has his wits about him, and is 
worth something better than blowing bottles, I'll ask him to supper, 
you must meet him, I like the lad.” 

So Erckmann met Chatrian and they sat chatting together at the 
professor's till midnight, when they quitted without a thought of the 
close union that would one day subsist between them. 

Two years passed. During that time Chatrian had been in a 
glass shop in Belgium, and had given it up and become usher in 
Perrot’s school. Erckmann left the university of Paris and came to 
Pfalzburg, where he called on Perrot. His old master was reading a 
manuscript when Erckmann came in. 

“ Look here,” said he. ‘Do you remember meeting a lad here 
at your last visit? That lad is now a teacher in my school, and is 
bent on entering the world of letters. In spite of his father’s wishes, 
he has turned his back on bottles and tumblers, and taken in hand 
equally brittle materials. Look!” 

He held out a cahier. Erckmann took it; it was an essay 
on some social question, treated from a very liberal point of view. 
He read it then and there with interest. The opinions were his 
own. 

Old Professor Perrot shook his head. “You young firebrands 
will set the world in a blaze. I don’t like your doctrines—but ad/ez ! 
you are young and I am old; we see life from opposite sides.” 

Erckmann at once sought out Chatrian, and proposed to him to 
unite with him in establishing a democratic paper, the former to 
find the funds, both to write the articles. ‘They started their paper, 
which was entitled the Démocrate du Rhin. It ran through eight 
numbers and was then suppressed by the police. Then they 
composed together a four-act drama, “ Alsace in 1814,” which was 
put in rehearsal. A couple of days before its production, it was 
vetoed by the prefect. 

Next year the friends went to Paris, and wrote some articles for 
the Reoue de Paris; a fortnight after, the Revue de Paris was 
stopped by the Government. Then the A@oniteur Universel 
offered them the lower portions of the paper, called the “Rez de 
chaussée” reserved for romances, popular essays, and tales. They 
accepted the position and were well paid, but they were both ardent 
revolutionists, and their writings exhibited the tendency of their 
minds. The editor insisted on their writing without political 
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purpose, and as they refused to do this, they were obliged to with- 
draw from the staff. For ten years they had hard work to eke out a 
livelihood with their pens. Their style was not to the French taste, 
it was too German. Their tendency was too democratic for the 
editors to trust them. 

At last they got into the Journal des Débats and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and their literary name was made. 

This is an age of interviewing. The Americans introduced it, 
and it must have pleased the popular taste, for the custom of inter- 
viewing has spread through Europe. Our literary Siamese twins have 
been interviewed, and we will draw on the description of the men 
and their habitations, from a German correspondent who sought them 
out, and literally forced from them the secret of their method of 
composition. 

Chatrian had obtained a situation on the Chemin de Fer de l'Est, 
before Alsace and Lorraine were separated from France ; it is the 
line from Paris to Strasburg. 

Our interviewer went direct to the terminus and inquired for 
Alexander Chatrian. 

“M. Chatrian has just gone to breakfast,” was the answer. 

. “Where?” 

“ He is at M. Duval’s Etablissement de bouillon, at the corner of 
the Boulevard Sébastopol.” 

Accordingly our interviewer turned his steps in that direction. 
The Etablissements de bouillon are excellent institutions, where sub- 
stantial and wholesome meals are to be had at a very modest 
charge ; they are not, however, frequented by persons of the better 
class. Here, at a side table, sat a little man with dark curly hair and 
high forehead, hard at work despatching a roast fowl. His features 
were marked, his moustache military, his eye dark and active. Round 
his neck he wore a tie, @ 4a Byron. With the audacity which charac- 
terises the professional interviewer, our German correspondent took a 
chair and placed himself at the same table. Chatrian looked sharply 
at him, and put down his knife and fork. 

’ “T have intruded on your breakfast,” said the interviewer, “ with 
deliberate purpose. I have come here to see you, to describe you, 
to listen to you, and to print what you say. But that which I 
specially desire to know is—How do you and Erckmann manage 
your books, so that it is impossible for the keenest critic to say, this 
is Erckmann and that is Chatrian?’ 

Chatrian smiled. “ When two fellow-workers are moved by a 
common principle, have the same social, political, moral and artistic 
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sentiments, they must fuse their identity. We write, not to establish 
our names as authors, but to popularise and spread principles which 
are dear to us. We two were born under the same sky, saw the same 
scenes, were nurtured under the same influence, taught in the same 
school ; we live together, talk, eat, smoke together. We have no 
differences.” 

That was all the German journalist could extract, and that was 
about what he knew without asking. 

However, he would not be satisfied. “I am amazed,” said he, 
“ that you find time for such literary activity, while occupying an 
important position on the Chemin de Fer del Est.” 

Chatrian smiled again, and said, “ My duties on the line consist 
in seeing that others work. I have my own office, in which I am 
private.” 

Nothing further was to be screwed out of him. At last, Chatrian 
stood up, lit his cigar, and with a bow took up his hat and left the 
Etablissement de bouillon. 

The attempt had failed ; perhaps our interviewer had gone too 
abruptly to work. Chatrian had drawn the mantle closer around the 
mystery ; he had not cast it aside. Nothing daunted, the interviewer 
started off for Raincy, where the fellow-workers lived. He had told 
Chatrian that he would do himself the honour of calling on Erckmann, 
“ Humph,” grunted the little man ; “no good. The donne will say 
Monsieur est sorti,—and you will return no wiser.” 

However, undeterred by the warning, the journalist started. 
Raincy lies a few miles to the east of Paris, on the Strasburg line. 
Raincy is neither a village nor a town. It was formerly a noble park 
that belonged to Louis Philippe. The Second Empire confiscated 
the estate, laid out boulevards through the midst of the romantic 
wilderness, and built villas and country houses along the boulevards 
and among the trees. A walk through the streets of Raincy shows 
a great variety of scene. Here we have charming gardens and 
labyrinthine walks among artificial shrubberies, or bits of wild park 
with forest trees, left untouched. Here again, fields of strawberries 
and potatoes, then a splendid villa with marble steps and statues and 
vases. At one moment we seem to be in Paris, then in the next in 
the depths of an untouched forest. The nearest approach to it is 
the Bois de Chanzy, outside Brussels. No omnibus, cab, tramcar, 
disturbs the quiet of Raincy ; men in blue blouses pass to and from 
their work, and private carriages handsomely equipped. 

The house of the “ Inseparables ” lies not far from the station, on 
the Boulevard du Nord. The villa lies half buried among chestnut 
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trees and beech, a little Tusculum, more German in appearance than 
French. 

Our interviewer rang the bell, whereupon dogs began to bark, and 
when the Alsatian donne opened the door, out bounced a great black 
Newfoundlander, accompanied by a lively terrier, also inseparables. 
The visitor sent in his card, with the words inscribed on it in pencil, 
“Désire voir M. Erckmann pour une minute et demie,” fully 
resolved, if accorded his minute and a half, to make it into three 
quarters of an hour. The donne said nothing about her master’s 
absence, as Chatrian had warned ; and she returned a minute after 
with a stout, middle-sized, hearty man, with short fair moustache, a 
bald head, and a broad moon-shaped rosy face—Emile Erckmann, 
with extended hand and hearty welcome. 

The interviewer makes his apologies for interrupting the author— 
that he was interrupting him was shown by the pen stuck behind his 
ear—and then plainly told his object. He said that he had visited 
M. Chatrian, but had found him a sealed book which he could not 
open, and that therefore he came to M. Erckmann, in hopes of find- 
ing him more favourably and communicatively disposed. 

Erckmann’s grey eyes twinkled with fun. 

“So, you are 2 German! Ugh! I can speak a little German 
myself.” Of course he could ; he had not learned French till he was 
twelve years old, but he affected to be altogetherand intensely French 
and anti-German. 

He considered a moment, and then said, “ Very well ! very well! 
Authors have to undergo criticism as well as the children of their 
brains. Come in, come in.” 

Then he threw wide his iron gate and led the visitor into the 
garden. “Of course you must see and know everything. I keep 
pigeons. Here they are. Also fowls ; do you desire to know what 
the different kinds are? Your German readers will be interested to 
know that I eat eggs. So does Chatrian. We are alike in that, 
as in many other things. We both eat eggs. We eat both the 
white and the yolk. That is interesting, is it not? Also, we some- 
times spill the yellow fluid on our clothes. That is remarkable, is it 
not? When we have done that, we wipe it off again. Is that unlike 
other folk? If so, make a note and print it.” 

Then, relaxing his bantering humour, he led his visitor to one of 
the pleasant shady dosguets, with which Raincy abounds, where was 
a kench, on which they seated themselves. 

“Do you work out of doors ?” 

Erckmann shcok his head, “No. Inspiration comes to me only 
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at my writing-desk. To me it is impossible to describe the scenery 
and to people it with ideal creations, so long as I live amidst it, It 
is now years since I left Alsace, but home scenes rise up before me 
clothed in romance. Should I ever leave Raincy, I shall write a 
novel about it—but I could not do that now. I cou/d not. My 
imaginative faculty will not allow mc; all around is associated with 
the prose of everyday life.” 

Then Erckmann led his visitor into the house and showed him 
all over it. Chatrian lived on the lower story, Erckmann on the 
upper floor. Below, opposite the entrance door, is the dining-room, 
furnished in oak in an old-fashioned style ; over the door is a picture 
of Rouget de Lisle, the composer of the “ Marseillaise,” between 
two statuettes, one of the Apollo Belvidere, the other the Venus of 
Milo. The other rooms are furnished in modern style, simply but 
comfortably. 

On the first floor are two parlours for the reception of friends and 
visitors. Erckmann’s work-room is a little square office papered bright 
blue, and wholly unadorned. In the middle of the room a plain 
deal table, round, with a desk on it. The floor strewn with books 
and papers. 

“The handwriting of Erckmann,” says the interviewer, “is the 
most regular I evercame across. He writes on quarto sheets, in easy 
lines, without corrections or blots, and with the utmost regularity 
between his lines—it is like a page of Armenian typography. The 
library of the two friends consists exclusively of historical and philo- 
sophical works. Modern fiction and poetry are unrepresented, classic 
literature sparsely represented in it. Erckmann told me later that it 
was not possible for him to combine originality of conception with 
the reading of other authors’ works of imagination.” 

In an adjoining building is a charming billiard-room, adorned, 
along the walls, with antiquities of all sorts. This is the rendezvous ofa 
small circle of choice spirits, Parisian authors, artistes, and theatrical 
directors, who meet here once a week, to drink beer and smoke Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s excellent cigars. Erckmann himself is not a billiard- 
player, and often whilst the billiard-room is full of his friends he 
remains invisible in his “blue den.” He has, maybe, an idea, a 
scene that must be described, and till that is written he is useless in 
society ; his mind is elsewhere occupied. 

The villa is supplied with every comfort, a bath-room, a balcony, 
and a veranda. 

When the visitor had been taken over the house and shown every 
thing, down to the page that Erckmann was engaged on when his bell 
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rang, with the ink yet wet upon it, they sat down in the dining-room at 
the oak table ; a foaming German stone jug of Strasburg beer was 
produced, together with cigars, and there, at last, the secret of how 
the two friends worked together and produced writings of such 
uniform texture came out. We will give M. Erckmann’s own words : 

“ Chatrian,” he said, “ goes every morning at nine to Paris and 
returns home every evening at six. I, however, am here day by 
day, from early till late, without leaving the house. You know the 
result. You will be disposed to undervalue the importance of 
Chatrian and his significance for myself and our labours, when I tell 
you that since we have worked together Chatrian has not once put pen 
to paper. Yes,it is as I say. There you have the whole secret of the 
unity of our style, which is not denied us, even by our most bitter 
opponents. There is, there can be no difference in style, for the style 
of all our united compositions is exclusively mzne.” 

Now it was clear why Chatrian was shy of communicating the 
secret. He was afraid lest a superficial judgment should be drawn 
by one not thoroughly conversant with the circumstances. That the 
value of Chatrian is great may be seen from what follows : “ Every 
evening after we have dined,” continued Erckmann, “when the 
bonne has replenished our tankards with ale, we begin our work in 
common... I read over to Chatrian what I have written during the 
day. Chatrian possesses, in the highest degree, what may be termed 
the talent of composition. He has almost invariably some corrections 
to make in my work. I, naturally a colourist, fall too readily into the 
fault of inaccurate perspective—for instance, I paint a subsidiary 
character with as much detail as my hero or heroine. Here Chatrian 
interferes. He has the critical faculty in him so keen, and so correct, 
that I am often amazed at it, and though he proceeds ruthlessly to work, 
slashing, arranging, recasting my work, I sit by without resentment, 
knowing that he is right and Iam wrong. He points out my weak 
pages and tearsthemup. I must rewrite them. He lowers the tone of 
my vigorous scenes ; I feel a struggle in me, but I submit. He hasa 
remarkable talent for all the zyances of expression ; I do not know his 
equal in this. Nevertheless, as he repeatedly admits, he never could 
do the work I execute. He is no prose writer. His verses are ex- 
quisite and remind one more of your German than of our French 
poets. As soon as we have gone over and corrected the work of the 
day, we discuss the work of the morrow. The plan of the whole 
romance is decided on between us, before I put pen to paper, so also 
is it clear to me what I am to do on the following day, before that day 
begins. Here it is that Chatrian’s talent shows itself in its full greatness. 
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He is a master of grouping ; he has a subtle eye for all the ramifica- 
tions of a plot, he understands the relief in which the several charac- 
ters are to stand. So we often sit together till midnight and after, 
pencil in one hand, note-book in the other, and exchange our 
thoughts half audibly. At one o’clock the housekeeper has orders to 
come in and tell us it is bed-time. If we do not stir, she puts the 
lamp out. Sometimes we are so full of our subject that we cannot go 
to bed, and we sit on till three o’clock, in the dark. If the house- 
keeper finds that we are not in bed at one o’clock she has orders to 
make a racket in the room, to bang the door, knock over the chairs, 
rattle the fire-irons to drown our conversation, and drive our ideas 


out of our heads.” 
$. BARING-GOULD. 
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THE POLITICAL POETRY AND 
STREET BALLADS OF IRELAND. 


RISH patriots have hitherto plumed themselves, and with some 
reason, on the high standard of poetic excellence which their 
native poets attained ; but nowadays they can make no such boast, 
for the poetry of Irish sedition has admittedly suffered deterioration ; 
because, as it has been explained, the aims and means of latterday 
Irish popular leaders are so entirely practical as to exclude poetry 
as an appropriate medium for the excitation of the public mind in 
accordance with their desires. Plain prose they find much better 
suited to their purpose, and there is no doubt that much of it, in 
speech and writing, is very plain and to the point. This is perhaps 
to be regretted, for the patriotic ballad literature of Ireland had 
attraction for people who were not at all in sympathy with the motives 
or objects of the writers. For instance, the ballad and general 
poetry of the Young Ireland party of 1848 elicited high encomiums 
from many distinguished English writers and reviewers. At the same 
time there is little about it that is distinctively Irish. Indeed some 
of the Young Ireland writers themselves confessed that they quite 
failed to reproduce, either by imitation or translation, the mode of 
expression and manner of thought of the bards of Ancient Ireland ; 
and they freely admitted that the ballad literature they themselves 
created was in form and spirit wholly Anglo-Saxon, and as such quite 
antagonistic to the native genius of the people—that in fact it was 
feudal, not Celtic, in derivation, and therefore in tone and tendency 
foreign to the Celtic language and ‘literature. So accurate was this 
estimate of their labour that experts on the Irish language like 
Bishop MacHale, O’Curry, and O’Donovan, declared that it was all 





but impossible to transmute any of the songs and ballads of Young ] 
Ireland into Irish, so as to retain their meaning and method unim- ] 
paired. But enough remains in the work accomplished by the trans- t 


lators and imitators of the poetry of the Irish bards to show that it was 
instinct with a passion and rude grace of fancy that is very captivating. 
That it won the approval of so stern a hater of the Irishrie as 
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Edmund Spenser is much in its favour. In his “View of Ireland” 
the “divine Edmund” tells us how he had caused some of the songs 
of the Irish to be translated for him, and that “ surely they savoured 
of sweete witte and good invention, but skilled not of the goodly 
ornamentes of poetrye ; yea, they were sprinckled with some prety 
floures of their owne naturall devise, which gave good grace and 
comliness unto them, the which it is greate pittye to see soe abused, 
to the graceing of wickedness and vice, which with good usage would 
serve to beautifye and adorne vertue.” The “wickedness and vice” 
however, which the poet reprobated, existed evidently in his own 
imagination and were epithets doubtless employed to stigmatise the 
fervid patriotism, and not the supposed immorality, by which the songs 
were characterised. 

The Irish language was in almost universal use at the period that 
the bards spoken of by Spenser flourished, and indeed for long after 
that. It died hard. In some districts even at the present day it is 
employed by many of the people. And, perforce, the bards con- 
tinued to use it down to a comparatively late period, for it was the 
tongue in which naturally Irish treason would find expression out of 
deference to the hostility of the alien ruling power. And for the 
same reason the popular songs and ballads from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth down to the middle of the last century that have sur- 
vived to the present day, were handed down from father to son, and 
never appeared in print either in the vernacular or in English dress, 
until some fifty years ago, when they were rescued from oblivion by 
O’Curry, O’Donovan, and other accomplished Celtic scholars. 

Most of this poetry, needless to say, is animated with the most 
fervid patriotism and hatred of the Saxon oppressor ; as in this para- 
phrase of a passage in a well-known Gaelic song :— 

Though the Saxon snake unfold 
At thy feet his scales of gold, 
And vow thee love untold, 
Trust him not, green land ! 
Touch not with gloveless clasp 
A coiled and deadly asp, 
But with strong and guarded grasp 
In your steel-clad hand— 
Nor were the poets mealy-mouthed in describing the prowess of the 
Irish warriors, and in recording their triumphs over the Saxon foe, as 
the following shows :— 


Oh ! then down like a torrent with an hurrah we swept, 
And full stout was the Saxon who his saddle true kept ; 
For we dashed through their horsemen till they reeled from the stroke, 
And their — like 7 twigs with our axes we broke 
‘ ‘ . ' 
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Ho! ye riders from Ormond will ye brag in your hall, 

How your Lord was struck down with his mailed knights and all? 
Swim at midnight the Shannon, beard the wolf in his den, 

Ere you ride to Moycashel on a foray again ! 





But the native bards are seen to better advantage in their less 


warlike moods—when they mourn the wrongs of their country, pre- 


figured as a beauteous maiden, and waiting deliverance, as thus :— 


My love had riches once and beauty— 
Want and woe have paled her cheek, 

And stalwart hearts for honour’s duty— 
Now they crouch like cravens sleek. 

Oh, Heaven ! that ere this day of rigour 
Saw sons of heroes, abject, low, 

And blood and tears thy face disfigure, 
Ma Chreevin evin alga O! 


In the following verses, from an excellent translation by Clarence 


Mangan, of a famous and vastly popular song, “ My Dark Rosaleen,” 


the same idea is embodied :— 





Over hills and through dales 
Have I roamed for your sake, 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 
On river and on lake. 
The Erne at its highest flood 
I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Oh ! there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lightened through my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
° . . . ’ ’ ‘ 
Oh ! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 
The earth shall rock beneath her tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood ; 
And gun peal and slogan cry, 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade; ere you shall die, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
The judgment hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My dark Rosaleen. 


The Jacobite songs in Irish are very spirited. They are brimful 


of hate of the Saxon, and their tendency is more to instigate resist- 
ance to that foe than to promote the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. 


One of them, “Oh say, my Brown Drimin !” sung to a beautiful air, 
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may be yet heard in the South of Ireland. “ Drimin” is the favourite 
name of a cow, by which Ireland is allegorically denoted :— 


Oh say my brown Drimin, thou silk of the kine ! 
Where, where are thy strong ones, last hope of thy line ? 
Too deep and too long is the slumber they take, 

At the loud call of freedom why don’t they awake ? 

. ° ry + . . . a. 
When the Prince, now an exile, shall come for his own, 
The isles of his father, his rights, and his throne— 

My people in battle the Saxons will meet, 

And kick them before like old shoes from their feet. 


The “ White Cockade ” is another Jacobite song that even at the 
present time is sung in remote parts of the country :— 


King Charles he is King James’s son, 

And from a royal line is sprung ; 

Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
And we’ll raise once more the white cockade, 
Oh ! my dear, my fair-haired youth, 

Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth ; 

Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
And raise once more the white cockade. 


Another of these ballads called “ The Avenger” has much verve. 
It runs :— 
The Avenger shall lead us right on to the foe, 
Our horn should sound out, and our trumpets should blow, 
Ten thousand huzzas should ascend to high heaven, 
When our Prince was restored, and our fetters were riven, 
Oh ! chieftains of Ulster, when will you come forth, 
And send your strong cry on the wings of the north ? 
The wrongs of a King call aloud for your steel, 
Red stars of the battle, O’Donnell, O'Neal ! 
Bright house of O’Connor, high offspring of kings, 
Up, up, like the eagle when heavenward he springs ! 
Oh! break ye once more from the Saxon’s strong rule, 
Last race of Macmarchod, O’Byrne, and O’Toole. 


These extracts, however, give but a faint idea of the wealth of 
passionate tenderness and fiery fervour to be found in the minstrelsy 
of Ancient Ireland, and it is but faintly re-echoed by the poets of 
later days. 

Most of the rebel ballads of ’98 were also written in Irish. Of 
the most popular of these, ‘“‘The Wearing o’ the Green,” there are 
many versions. ‘That which speaks of Ireland as 

The most distressful country that ever yet was seen, 
For they’re hanging men and women there for wearin’ o’ the green, 


has been popularised amongst us by having been introduced into a 
SS$2 
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successful Irish melodrama. The concluding verse, however, was not 
given. It runs thus :-— 


An’ if the colour we must wear is England’s cruel red, 

Let it remind us of the blood that Ireland has shed ; 

Then pul! the shamrock from your door, and throw it on the sod, 
And never fear, ’twill take root there, though under foot ’tis trod ! 
When laws can stop the blades of grass from growin’ as they grow, 
And when the waves in summer-time their colour dare not show, 
Then I will change the colour, teo, I wear in my caubeen, 

But ‘till that day, plaze God, I'll stick to wearin’ o’ the green. 


The Irish melodies of Moore have not been unfairly described as 
merely “ pretty,” but a few of them which are patriotic are vigorous 
enough—though even they are decried by hostile critics as consisting 
merely of English thoughts, clothed in English words, but set to Irish 
music. Their inspiration, however, is decidedly more Celtic than 
Saxon. For instance, what can be more definitely anti-Saxon in its 
rhapsodical fervour than the following :— 


Oh for the swords of former times, 
Oh for the men who bore them! 
When armed for right, they stood sublime, 
And tyrants crouched before them. 
When pure yet, ere courts began 
With honours to enslave him; 
The best honours won by man, 
Were those which virtue gave him. 


or than this wail for the fallen:— 


Forget not the field where they perished, 
The truest, the last of the brave ! 
All gone, and the bright hopes we cherished 
Gone with them, and quenched in the grave. 
Oh! could we from death but recover 
Those hearts as they bounded before, 
In the face of high heaven to fight over 
This combat for freedom once more. 


And in this the spirit of many of the purely Celtic songs is 
faithfully reflected :-— ‘ 


Remember thee! Yes, while there’s life in this heart, 
It shall never forget thee, all ’lorn as thou art. 

More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in her sunniest hours. 

No! thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 
But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons, 

Whose hearts, like the young of the desert bird’s nest, 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy breast, 
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Nationalist song writing, however, languished rather until the 
Young Ireland revival of 1848. Much as the writers of that period 
bemoaned their inability to quite catch the spirit, or emulate the 
force aud fire of the minstrelsy of Ancient Ireland, they showed pretty 
conclusively that they were masters of the English language, and had 
extensive acquaintance with English literature. If their style was 
purely English, their sentiments, without doubt, were desperately 
anti-English, and they found no difficulty in their intelligible ex- 
pression. Moreover, their code of political morality was wholly 
different to that of the political leaders of our days. It exhorted 
toleration of minor differences of opinion, so that all Ireland should 
unite in the Nationalist cause, and by employing none but worthy 
methods, win righteous triumph over their country’s enemies. As 
Davis sang :— 

A nation’s voice, a nation’s voice— 
It is a solemn thing! 
It bids the bondage-sick rejoice— 
’Tis mightier than a king ; 
’Tis like the light of many stars, 
The sound of many waves 
Which brightly look through prison bars, 
And sweetly sound in caves. 
Yet is it noblest, godliest known 
When righteous triumph swells its tone. 


The one thing necessary, according to Davis, was to unite in hate 


of the Saxon :—. 

We hate the Saxon and the Dane, 
We hate the Norman men, 

We cursed their greed for blood and gain, 
We curse them now again. 

Yet start not, Irish-born man, 
If you’re to Ireland true, 

We heed not blood, nor creed, nor clan— 
We have no curse for you. 


Davis, too, had exalted aspirations which look particularly old- 
fashioned and out of place in these days :— 


May Ireland’s voice be ever heard 
Amid the world’s applause ; 

And never be her flagstaff stirred, 
But in an honest cause ! 

May freedom be her every breath, 
Be justice ever dear ; 

And never an ennobled death 
May son of Ireland fear ! 

So the Lord God will ever smile 

With guardian grace upon our isle. 
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When this was written, it need hardly be said, boycotting and 
dynamiting were things of the future. 

The Fenian organ, the /rish People, also produced poetry of a 
high class; but it was less Celtic in form, spirit, and even in 
choice of subject than that to which Young Ireland gave birth. 
“ Speranza’s” (Lady Wylde) contributions consisted of poems on 
divers themes not directly referring to Ireland, as also did those of 
Mr. T. C. Irwin ; the ballads of Casey and Kickham, however, were 
distinctly racy of the soil, and breathed the same uncompromising 
spirit of resistance to British “tyranny.” Naturally, these last have 
become very popular in Ireland. Kickham’s “Rory of the Hill,” 
a rebel, whose parting with his wife before taking the field, is thus 
spiritedly described :— 

She looked at him with woman’s pride, 
With pride and woman’s fears ; 


She flew to him, she clung to him, 
And dried away her tears ; 


He feeis her pulse beat truly, . 
While her arms around him twine : 

** May God be praised for your stout heart, 
Brave little wife of mine !” 


He swung his first-born in the air, 
And joy his heart did fill-- 

** You'll be a freeman yet, my boy !” 
Said Rory of the Hill, 


Casey’s “ Risin’ of the Moon,” picturing a rebel muster at mid- 
night ; “ O’Donnell Abu,” by an unknown writer, which celebrates 
the discomfiture of the Sassenach by “ Dauntless Red Hugh,” as long 
ago as A.D. 1597, after this fashion :— 


Proudly the note of the trumpet is sounding, 
Loudly the war cries arise on the gale, 

Fleetly the steed by Loc Suilig is bounding, 
To join the thick squadrons in Saimear’s green vale. 


On, every mountaineer, 
Strangers to flight and fear ; 
Rush to the standard of Dauntless Red Hugh ; 
Bonnaught and Gallowglass 
Throng from each mountain pass 3 
On for Old Erin—O’Donnell Abu ! 


and the “ Fenian Men,” who are glorified in this wise :— 


See who comes over the red-blossomed heather, 
Their green banners kissing the pure mountain air, 

Heads erect, eyes to front, stepping proudly together, 

See freedom sits throned on each proud spirit there. 
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Down the hills twining, 
Their blessed steel shining 
Like rivers of beauty they flow from each glen, 
From mountain and valley, 
Tis Liberty’s rally ; 
Out and make way for the Fenian men !— 


are the Fenian ballads which stand highest in popular estimation ; 
and their pride of place is only disputed by Sullivan’s “God save 
Ireland,” a song written in commemoration of the “ Manchester 
Martyrs,” that is, of the three Irishmen who were hanged in 
Manchester in 1867 for the murder of an English policeman. 

Land-league poetry deals exclusively with the land troubles, and 
inculcates as the highest political virtues the practices of boycotting 
and non-payment of rent. Of the songs “Murty Hynes” is first 
favourite. Murty has committed the heinous sin of taking a derelict 
farm, but repents :— 


**T own my crime,” says Murty, ‘‘ but I'll wash out the stain— 
I'll keep that farm no longer: I'll give it up again.” 


This crime against land-league law is known as “ land grabbing,” 
and another ballad formulates a vow against it:— 
But these things shall no more be done, 
We swear from coast to coast: 
In the name of the Father, 


And of the Son, 
_And of the Holy Ghost! 


Coming down to the street ballads—the lowest strata of Nationalist 
literature—we find that on the whole they are less seditious than the 
poetry we have been discussing. But, as a rule, they are wretched 
doggerel, and lack the rollicking humour which characterised the 
same class of compositions of an earlier period. For instance, the 
ballads of Zozimus, a street singer of the Repeal era, did little more 
than make harmless fun of unpopular people, as the bard did of the 
prosecutor of O’Connell, Mr. T. B. C. Smith. O’Connell’s convic- 
tion, it should be recalled, was quashed by the House of Lords :— 


Oh musha, Dan who let you out ? 
Says the T. B. C. 

Did you creep up the spout ? 
Says the T. B. C. 

There are locks both great and small, 

Did you dare to break them all ? 

Or did you scale the prison wall ? 
Said the T. B. C, 
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No, I did not pick a lock, 
Says the Dan Van Vought, 
Nor did I break a bolt, 
Says the Dan Van Vought. 
My cause was on the Rock, 
’T was the Lord that broke the lock, 
And freed His bantam cock, 
Says the Dan Van Vought. 


The modern method of punishing an obnoxious official is to “ set” 
him for the hired assassin, or rake up long-forgotten scandals con- 
cerning his private life. 

Mr. Parnell shares with the Phoenix Park murderers the question- 
able honour of the eulogies of modern street poets. The League- 
leader’s impeachment by Mr. Forster in Parliament shortly after the 
Phoenix Park murders is thus referred to in one of them: — 


Parnell’s the man that stood the scorn, 
Of the British lion and the unicorn. 
Undaunted he defied the coercive, gagging lot ; 
And braced his manly heart, 
And hurled back the dart, 
Aimed at his fame and his good name by horrid old Buckshot. 


Carey, the informer, as might be expected, is denounced with 
all the vehemence of uncultured virulence :— 


Since man’s creation ’till this generation, 
Or since Adam on earth first came, 

In one whole million, there’s no such villian, 
And James Carey is his name. 


There are also many lamentations in the choicest doggerel over 
the fate of the Phoenix Park murderers. Joe Brady, the greatest 
hero of them all, is made to mourn over his own death :— 


Good Christians all, on you I call 
To hear my lamentation ; 

Likewise on those who have been my foes, 
And causéd my degradation. 

In my youth and bloom I’ve met my doom, 
On the shameful gallows tree ; 

It breaks my heart to have to part 
With friends and country. 


A very popular ballad celebrates “ Tim Healy’s return ‘or 
Monaghan ” :— 
. Each Monaghan boy did jump for joy, 
And loud were their hurrays : 
At the corner shop they tuk a drop, 
And sounded Tim Healy’s praise. 
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For two long days did the bonfires blaze 
On the top of every hill, 

And barrels of beer their hearts did cheer, 
And the boys all drank their fill. 


Abduction is a crime that always excites Hibernian sympathy ; 
and young men who carry off young women against their will to 
marry them are almost as popular as Parnellite patriots. Their 
praises are therefore sung by the street singers. A ballad of this 
character called ‘ Mary Neill,” was vastly popular in the North of 
Ireland a few years since, and may still be heard there. ‘The lover 
tells his own story :— 

I’m a bold undaunted Irishman, my name is John McCann, 
I’m a native of sweet Donegal, convenient to Strabane ; 


For the stealing of an heiress, I lie in Lifford jail 
And her father swears he will me hang for his daughter Mary Neill. 


But the culprit was not hanged. The lady took compassion on him 
and, instead of swearing his life away, swore him scathless out of 
prison, by avowing that she herself was an accomplice in her lover’s 
offence. The stern parent too relented. The lovers got married and 
took shipping for America. Ina storm the bride was washed over- 
board, but the “bold undaunted” bridegroom was equal to the 
occasion :— 


Her yellow locks I soon espied as they floated on the gale, 
I jumped into the raging deep, and saved my Mary Neill. 


It need hardly be said that the extracts here quoted are merely 
meant to show the decadence of Irish poetry, not merely in literary 
merit and mechanism, but in the spirit which pervades it. No attempt 
whatever is made to touch even the fringe of so comprehensive and 
absorbing a subject as that of the study of Celtic literature in prose 
and verse. 

RICHARD PIGOTT. 
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MAN AND MYTHS. 


O greater stride in intellectual knowledge has been made in 
l this generation than that associated with the word Folklore. 
We have learned that, apart from books altogether, the history of 
man is written in his thoughts, his sayings, and his customs, From 
father to son, from son to grandson for centuries uncountable, has 
been transmitted the knowledge of things and of men which used to 
be called, correctly no doubt, but vaguely, tradition. The earth 
does not more certainly contain in her rocks and drifts the history of 
her many changes, than does man’s mind contain the evidence of the 
growth and development of the mental faculties. 

But in a day when many things change their names, we have to 
remember that the phraseology of even this new science of Folklore is 
not fixed and certain. The word Folklore itself isan example of this. 
It was coined by Mr, Thoms, the veteran founder of “ Notes and 
Queries,” and when he used it first he made it comprehend the scraps 
and shreds of curious superstitious sayings which he found current in 
all the byeways of England. With the progress of time, however, Folk- 
lore has come to mean much more thanthis. Its derivative meaning 
is taken in the fullest sense, and we say that Folklore, the knowledge 
or learning of the people, comprehends far more than vulgar super- 
stitions about “ magpies and maypoles,” as Mr. Andrew Lang tersely 
puts it ; that it covers and embraces every kind of knowledge and 
every variety of habit and custom, known or practised by the working 
men and women of the world im every country and of every race, so 
far as that knowledge and those, habits and customs are not book- 
inspired, but the genuine reflection in the mirror-like surface of the 
people’s Present daily life of the great world-tree which flourishes 
in the kingdom of the Past. It is obvious that when once the 
community of mankind is grasped, and still more the continuity of 
his race admitted, then this study of mental anthropology becomes 
at once one of the most important and one of the most difficult 
with which a student can undertake to deal. There is no people 
from which something may not be learned ; and there are few from 
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whom we do not:in fact learn a great deal. Human life has been so 
long, so diverse, and so complicated, that it is not until we have very 
full notes that we can begin to write a guide-book. A few years ago, 
one attraction of Folklore to a youthful student, eager like his elders 
to form a specialist’s library, was that, to begin with, the books in the 
department were not very numerous, and were all obtainable with 
moderate trouble. We have changed all that, and it is now impos- 
sible to keep pace with the issue and re-issue of books on folklore 
subjects. Grimm’s “ Deutsche Mythologie,” the great treasure-house 
of Teutonic mythology and folklore, has been excellently translated 
in great part (though not completely), and when a translator has 
been found for that most serious work, I do not wonder that the 
folklore of all other nations has also been rummaged. 

But we must not only have collections of facts. They are very 
important and very dry. They have also the disadvantage—taken 
by themselves—of affording material for eccentric surmise and 
unprofitable dissertation. If you have any theory on the origin of 
the world or of mutton-cutlets, you can obtain some evidence for your 
theory somewhere in the omnium gatherum of the world’s folklore; 
and if you know nothing about the development of folklore in 
general, you will find yourself engaged in a very diverting amuse- 
ment, much resembling the harmless lunacy of the amateur 
philologist, and alas ! we have not yet a Rhadamanthine professor 
to deal with guessing folklorists, as does Mr. Skeat with guessing 
word-tracers, We require evidence in this science like other sciences ; 
and although Mr. Herbert Spencer has presented us with one key 
to all folklore, and Sir George Cox with another, we may be better 
with guides not quite so comprehensive. Religion began with the 
worship of ghosts, says Mr. Spencer, and ghosts arose from the recol- 
lection of dreams, and dreams were due to hunger or repletion. 
Primitive history or what calls itself so, says Sir George Cox, is chiefly a 
description of the victory of the light over the dark, or vice versd, and 
in every Greek tale he finds a “solar myth,” just as Dr. Goldziher 
finds Jephthah to be the sun-god killing at midday the dawn his 
own offspring ; the twelve sons of Jacob to be the signs of the 
Zodiac ; and Hagar to be the Night, “flying before the inconstant 
sun and the jealous moon.” Both Mr. Spencer and Sir George Cox 
have done excellent work in this department of the study of culture ; 
but the majority of those who have attempted to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation are satisfied that the door which secures 
the secret of man’s earliest religion and history has more locks than 
two. Ghosts and sun-myths are two excellent keys ; but more are 
needed. 
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Mr. Clodd, whose name is well known as the author of two or 
three books of singular simplicity of language and directness of 
meaning, has added another book to the growing literature—* Myths 
and Dreams” ; a charming title, which might describe a three-volume 
novel or a poem for summer weather. His book is, indeed, as interest- 
ing as the one, and far more useful than the other. His object is de- 
scribed in the first words of his preface as “ to present in compendious 
form the evidence which myths and dreams supply as to primitive 
man’s interpretation of his own nature and of the external world, and 
more especially to indicate how such evidence carries within itself the 
history of the origin and growth of beliefs in the supernatural.” 
“ Myths and Dreams” aptly describe the characteristics of the Solar 
theories and the Spencerian theories, and we shall take the myths 
first of all. 

The word myth must be understood, to begin with. I have 
turned to the dictionary nearest my hand as I write, and I find 
myth described as “a fable ; a fabulous story.” Now myth in this 
sense is not what we are inquiring about here. It is something very 
different, and an illustration from art may help us. When a child 
attempts to take the portrait of his playmate, he produces a representa- 
tion more or less recognisable of a human face, but not much more. 
There is a nose, two eyes, mouth, ears—but no portrait. Neverthe- 
less the child himself feels he has got near to the result he aimed at ; 
he has, that is to say, given by his own hand some account of what 
his mate seems to his eyes to be. Let an elder chiid take the sketch 
in hand ; he has the outline ; he does not trouble to revert to the 
original, but he develops a better picture ; not a better portrait save 
by accident, but better in this that the elder child knows how to 
distinguish between the grotesque and the pleasing. If after all, an 
experienced painter were to take the blurred drawing in hand, he 
would, out of the mass of hasty and meaningless strokes, produce a 
lovely child face, for which indeed the original model may be said to 
have served as suggestion, but which bore no more real resemblance 
to her than did the outline of the first sketcher. 

Now a myth is the first attempt of man, in his simple childlike 
nature, to reproduce in words a description of the wonders of nature. 
The sun makes a journey over heaven. The next teller of the tale 
has got the foundation ; if the sun goesa journey, he must come from 
somewhere and be going somewhere. Then, too, if “he” or “she,” 
what is his or her history. And so the tale grows until we have the 
glorious Phoebus Apollo and his chariot. Now this is a myth, but, 
like the child’s portrait, it owes its being to an attempt to reproduce the 
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real. A myth, then, in its simplest form is an inadequate attempt to 
indicate certain chief features with which the myth-maker has been 
struck ; in its most elaborate form it is a poetical romance, but the 
romance is not altogether void of truth, for in its essentials it 
preserves the outlines of the original myth, which was itself intended 
to be a photograph of truth. The myth, like slightly wavy water, 
shows the mast crooked and the ship misshapen, but all the same it 
does not consciously misrepresent them. 

Now we may willingly concede to the solar mythologists that 
when once the meaning of a word mythically (ze. only half-truth- 
fully) descriptive of a phase of nature was, either in part or wholly, 
forgotten, the creation of a new personality under that name would 
be possible (Sir George Cox uses the word “‘inevitable”). “A thou- 
sand phrases would be used to describe the action of a beneficent 
or consuming sun, of the gentle or awful night, of the playful or furious 
wind ; and every word or phrase became the germ of a new story as 
soon as the mind lost its hold on the original force of the name. . . . 
Henceforth the words which had denoted the sun and moon would 
denote not merely living things Lut living persons,” and so on. No 
one would deny that there are many legends or fables, to use the word 
in an old sense, which may be solar myths, but there are few who will 
willingly allow that there is a shadow of evidence for the assertion 
that “the siege of Troy is a repetition of the daily siege of the east by 
the solar powers that every evening are robbed of their highest 
treasures in the west ;” or that Arthur, legendary hero though he may 
be, is, with his knights of the Table Round, a myth pure and simple, 
a legend of winter and spring, a variant of Sigurd and Perseus. ‘The 
solar mythologists have, as Mr. Clodd points out, done splendid work 
in the field of philological research, but they must not ignore the 
place of history. Man—even primitive man—(and for that mysterious 
individual’s thoughts we have all our own standard) was not always 
thinking about the stars, and the moon, and the milk-dropping clouds. 
He and his started most of our myths, but his successors, although 
they embellished his pictures, and recut and reset his jewels, were 
not themselves, any more than he, the slaves of an astronomical or 
astrological almanack. They were the richer by the history they 
created ; and in the tales told round the fire, or floating down the 
lonely river, they would tell as much of the deeds of their braves, of 
the beauty of their women, of the prowess of their gens, as of the man 
who the Bushmen say shed light from his body, but only for a short 
distance, until some children threw him into the sky while he slept, 
and thus he became the sun—or as of the Hurakan of the Quiches 
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legend whose mysterious strength and terrors we yet commemorate 
in our word “hurricane.” That the deeds of braves and heroes may 
easily be resolved into solar myths we all know. “M. Senart,” says 
Mr. Clodd, “has satisfied himself that Gotama, the Buddha, is a sun- 
myth ; Whately disproved the existence of the first Napoleon ;” and a 
French ecclesiastic has, by witty etymological analogies, shown that 
“Napoleon is cognate with Apollo, the sun, and his mother Letitia 
identical with Leto, the mother of Apollo; that his fersonnel of 
twelve marshals were the signs of the zodiac ; that his retreat from 
Moscow was a fiery setting ; and that his emergence from Elba, to 
rule for twelve weeks, and then be banished to St. Helena, is the sun 
rising out of the eastern waters to set in the western ocean after 
twelve hours’ reign in the sky.” This is excellent fooling, but it is 
only reducing to the concrete the elaborate follies of exaggerated solar 
mythology. Taken in one way, the most prosaic acts of a man’s 
every-day life could be represented as parts of a solar myth. Solar 
they are undoubtedly, for man, civilised or savage, lives mainly by 
nature ; but the very dependence of man upon sun-light and heat 
makes him forgetful of theory on the subject. Like literature in Sir 
Walter Scott’s famous definition, solar mythology is an excellent 
cane but a bad crutch. “ Rash inferences which, on the strength of 
mere resemblances, derive episodes of myth from episodes of nature, 
must be regarded with utter distrust ; for the student who has no more 
stringent criterion than this for his myths of sun and sky and dawn, 
will find them wherever it pleases him to seek them.” Those are 
Dr. Tylor’s words ; they are exactly to the point ; yet even in writing 
entirely in condemnation of the absurdities of solar mythology, I 
repeat again that the labours of its expositors are so valuabie that, 
for the sake of ‘the lasting, the temporary may bé respectfully 
considered. 

But if myth is not altogether occupied with the sun and moon and 
stars, how has each nation’s mass of tales and legends been evoked ? 
This is a wide question, but we answer it approximately by saying 
that myth gives us accounts of great men’s lives ; of great deeds; of 
religion’s growth ; and of the aspirations of man for a purer and 
nobler life. But not necessarily has each nation its own hero. We 
do not wish to re-tell the old story of the Aryan migration. Mr. 
Clodd, although he does not commit himself, seems to incline to the 
modern theory that the original settlement of the Aryans was more 
probably in Europe than in the region between the Hindu Kush and 
the Caspian Sea. However viewed, the question is a very difficult one, 
and, whether the Aryans came from Asia, or the Black Sea (Benfey), 
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or from middle Germany (Schrader and Geiger), or Scandinavia 
(Penka), we have to admit that they found at least in southern Europe 
a short, dark race. The two races combined, but the Aryan language 
prevailed. We admit, then, fully the possible influences of the Aryan 
myths, but having admitted the possibility, it is curious to find that, 
in almost all cases, the common tales, Cinderella and the rest, can be 
traced back to the distant east. But we have more than nursery 
tales. We have, what seemed solid European history for many a 
year, now disclosing itself before the heat of scholarly investigation 
as false as history but true as something very much older. William 
Tell has his place in history firmly fixed about 1307, or 1296. When 
Gessler, Governor of the Emperor Albert of Hapsburg, set a hat on 
a pole and Tell refused to do obeisance to it, he ordered the moun- 
taineer to shoot an apple off his son’s head. ‘This he did. “Gessler 
saw that Tell, before shooting, had stuck a second arrow in his belt, 
and asking the reason, received this for answer : ‘It was for you ; 
had I shot my child, know that this would have pierced your heart.’” 
Now this is circumstantial, and looks like good history ; besides, in 
the market-place at Altdorf to this day a fountain commemorates the 
site of the lime tree by which the boy Tell stood, and the cross-bow 
of Tell himself is preserved in the arsenal of Zurich! But, unfor- 
tunately, no trace of either a Tell or a Gessler during the time of the 
Hapsburg occupation of the three cantons can be found. Of course 
the solar mytholegists leap to the conclusion that the tale is a solar 
myth, and see in “ Tell the sun or cloud deity ; in his bow the storm 
or the iris ; and in his arrows the sun rays or lightning darts.” But 
it is unnecessary to seek the aid of the sun here. .Saxo Grammaticus 
—to whom, too, we owe Hamlet—gives us the same story as occurring 
in Denmark, in 950, in the reign of Harold Bluetooth. Palnatoki 
was the name of the northern Tell. He shot the apple safely. “When 
the king asked him why he had taken more than one arrow from his 
quiver, when he was to be allowed to make but one trial with his bow, 
he made answer, ‘That I might avenge myself on thee the swerving 
of the first by the points of the others, lest perchance my innocence 
might have been punished, while your violence escaped scot-free.’” 
The same story is found in the Icelandic Saga, and the Norse 
Saga, in the Farde Islands, and the English ballad of William of 
Cloudeslee :— 


I have a sonne seven years old ; 
He is to me ful deere ; 

I will tye him to a stake— 

All shall see him that bee here— 
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And lay an apple on his head, 
And goe six paces him froe ; 
And I myself with a broad arroe 
Shall cleave the apple in towe. 


Among the non-Aryan Finns the same story is found, but with 
their close proximity to Aryan Swedes and Russians it is not sur- 
prising to find it among them. But even among the Turks and 
Mongolians and Samoyedes the same tale of a bold archer is told. 
The truth is probably that the story is in the main a true one, of vast 
age, which has passed from nation to nation, has everywhere com- 
mended itself to the heroic and the paternal in man’s breast, and 
makes itself a home wherever it is repeated. The localisation and 
detail—the local colouring, as we say—is supplied by the country of 
its adoption. Switzerland loses a hero, but it has made many by 
the prominence it gave to the ancient archer's feat, and in giving this 
prominence to the tale it showed that the special qualities of virtue 
and courage were dear to the Swiss. The “legend” of Tell is the 
direct answer to the inquiries which must have been made by every 
young man and maiden when the simple first version was told. 
They got a story; they asked details. Austrian domination, 
mountain valour, localisation, supplied in good time all the answers. 
In the same way when primitive man rudely expressed his ideas of 
nature and deity, his myth when handed down by word of wandering 
mouth grew larger, more comprehensive, perhaps more beautiful, 
perhaps more terrible, but all the same, like the child’s sketch 
elaborated by the painter, the later mythology owed its existence 
to the rude early myth. Wonder was one of man’s first intellectual 
exercises—wonder at all he saw and felt; myths, as Mr. Clodd puts 
it in his “ Life of Jesus,” are “the answers, very real to man, which 
in his childlike bewilderment and utter lack of knowledge he frames 
to the questions, ‘ Whence came all these things? Whence came 
we? What took place before us? How did we come by our 

,name?’” The myth in history is only a later answer to the same 
question. Who was this bold arcler? In Denmark a Dane, in 
Switzerland a Swiss. In England we have much the same thing to 
remember in regard to King Arthur. He may have been a king in 
England or not, probably he was ; anyhow, some good king left the 
reputation of peerless chivalry, of betrayed love, and of devoted 
followers. It was a noble tradition, and we are much the richer for 
our myth. The present legend is the answer to the questions of 
generations who asked who the great king of the past was, and even 

if we discard every vestige of the legendary raiment which romancers 
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and poets have thrown around King Arthur, we may be glad that a 
notably good and brave leader once lived, and that his best qualities 
should have so commended themselves to our forefathers. ‘“ Llewellyn 
and the Hound” is another tale, of greater antiquity, and of more 
certainly foreign origin, but in its adoption and localisation in*Wales 
we have another evidence of the national character, and are the 
richer by the lesson of the faithfulness of the dog by our knee. Tell, 
Arthur, and Llewellyn illustrate a process of myth-making by which 
the real hero is either shrouded in fiction or transmogrified. “The 
study of myth,” says Mr. Clodd, “is nothing less than the study of 
the mental and spiritual history of mankind ;” and even although we 
may not altogether be at one with him as to the science of evolution 

he is not claiming too high a place for his study when he says so. 

But what shall we say of the second part of his work which 
deals with Dreams ? 

Dreams are allowed a special place in man’s life, especially his 
religious life, almost in every case strictly proportionate to his place 
in the scale of civilisation. The gods speak to men in dreams in the 
mythology of every ancient nation, and in the religion of all modern 
savages. As we reach a higher stage the dream becomes only the 
guide of the ignorant servant maid, or the mental retribution for 
physical neglect or over-indulgence. In modern life—by which I 
mean the life of civilisation—dreamland is the one region of romance 
which most of us will ever be permitted to enter. It is peopled for 
us by all that we desire, and is radiant with all the beauty for which 
man hungers in the landscapes of earth, or else it is terrible to us 
with dangers unknown or abhorred in waking hours, and bitter with 
the agony of suspense or despair, But what are we to say about the 
dreams of the savage? or of the being probably almost immeasurably 
below the present lowest savage that we call primitive man? When 
man first strode this earth it was with a brain of small size, and it is 
very long before any sign of intellectual exertion becomes traceable. 
He was a healthy animal, necessarily healthy because none but the 
strong could resist the elements, or escape the beasts of the chase. 
What he thought about we know not; there may have been retro- 
gression as well as progression, but in the main he was working his 
way to the conception of what we have above defined as a myth ; 
that is, he was finding an answer (no matter though it was a wrong 
one) to the queries as to his place and nature, which first showed that, 
like his very remote descendant, he was “ on the side of the angels.” 
However rude his first thought ; however speechless his first appre- 
ciation of the great wide world of nature which waved her branches 
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above him, blew cold winds in his face, made him cower in terror 
from her brutes, and rolled fearful noises overhead and underfoot ; 
yet in them our remote ancestor took his first step, and was Man. 
“In the shaping of the rudest-pointed flint tool and weapon there are 
the germs of the highest mechanical art ; in the discordant warwhoop 
of the savage the latent strains of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ as, quoting 
Tennyson, in the eggs of the nightingale sleeps the music of the 
moon.” We can know nothing of man’s first appearance, and less of 
his first thoughts directly, but we must take what we can get. We 
must accept the evidence which we have—simple though it be—as 
to the state of mind of man in his early days, from the folklore of the 
savage tribes regarding whom we have some knowledge ; and if, as 
Mr. Clodd justly says, when we at last attain to some understanding 
of the mental condition of races still on low levels of culture, we find 
“that many highly-elaborated beliefs among advanced peoples are 
but barbaric philosophies writ large, the conception of an underlying 
unity between all nations of men that do dwell, or have dwelt, on the 
face of the earth, will receive additional proof.” 

Without language man may have thought, but he could not dis- 
tinguish his thought and its result. Even when a savage language is 
fairly rich in words, it is poor in point of comprehension. ‘This tree 
and that tree are different, he distinguishes between them clearly ; that 
they are both trees, or are both tall, or both fruit-bearing—these are 
generalisations beyond his mental powers. Counting is a difficult 
matter: Brazilian Indians get confused beyond “three” ; Australian 
savages speak of all after “ four” as “many” ; and the Dammaras of 
South Africa are much puzzled after “ five,” “ because no spare hand 
remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are required for units.” 
Then the savage has many difficulties, like the White Knight in “ Alice 
through the Looking Glass,” with the names of things. He cannot 
distinguish between the name avd the thing. He conceals his own 
name lest an enemy or wizard get it ; thus, too, he will not name the 
dead lest they return ; thus he objects to his portrait being taken 
away ; and thus he fails to,distinguish between the visions of the 
night and life of the working-day world. Thus dreams become a 
very important part of his mental atmosphere, if such a term may be 
allowed. He has two explanations of dreams, The one is that his 
soul quits his body and wanders far afield in strange adventure ; the 
other is that the soul of someone else has entered his body. Neither 
of these theories is, however, limited to the explanation of dreaming. 
They are available to the savage as explanations of disease and 
death. Ifa man’s life, as we say, passes away during his sleep, the 
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savage can understand this very well, since he knows that in sleep his 
own soul has taken many a distant journey, and his friend’s soul has 
this time been prevented from returning. Or, if the sick man writhes 
in convulsions, or shrieks in pain, this, too, is explained by the 
presence within him of an evil spirit. ‘The savage cannot understand 
death as the natural termination of life. From this Mr. Spencer, as 
is well known, deduces his theory of the origin of religion. “ It 
becomes manifest,” he writes, “ that, setting out with the wandering 
double which the dream suggests ; passing to the double that goes 
away at death ; advancing from this ghost, at first supposed to have 
but a transitory second life, to ghosts which exist permanently and 
therefore accumulate, the primitive man is led gradually to people 
surrounding space with supernatural beings, which inevitably become 
in his mind causal agents for everything unfamiliar.” Now although 
primitive religion may be fairly enough represented by those who hold 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Clodd’s views as one of “ funk” as distinguished 
from the “ fog” of primitive philosophy (the terms are Mr. Clodd’s), 
yet no one who is at all acquainted with the study of this intricate 
and difficult matter can admit that either the one or the other has 
solved the problem of the origin of religion. It is much too dark 
a subject to grapple with here, but this much is to be said that 
Mr. Spencer’s theory as to the origin of religion involves the non- 
exercise of man’s reasoning powers until he one lucky day either ate 
too much or too little! On that eventful meal, or want of a meal, 
depended our religion! And all this time man ignored the powers 
and mysteries of that Nature which sent the sun across the blue sky, 
and caused grateful darkness to bring coolness and rest. There is no 
impossibility in man’s evolving new gods and new religions from his 
dreams, and following a spiritual or ghostly, rather than a natural or 
Nature worship—-has Mr. Spencer not himself admitted that man 
retrogrades as well as advances—but that even savage man should 
have failed to worship, fear, or “funk” until his dreams frightened 
him, is to me unsupported by sufficient evidence, and strange and 
incomprehensible. Is not Mr. Clodd’s own definition of myth as 
man’s answer to his own wonder, more directly attachable to wonder 


at nature than wonder at dreams ? 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
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THE MERITS AND DEMERITS OF 
THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


IBLICAL revision is a topic not alien to the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, as will be seen by a reference to the 

issue of Sylvanus Urban for November 1789, and more recently that 
for July 1881, which discussed the merits and demerits of the 
Revised Mew Testament. The majority of competent authorities 
have long ago declared themselves in favour of a revised version of 
the Old Testament, on the clear ground of its manifold inaccuracies, 
as well as from a convictiom that we have at present within our 
reach the amplest materials, as well as the very ablest agencies, for 
the adequate execution of such a work. When the first edition of 
the Authorised Version appeared in 1611, Hebrew studies were in 
their infancy. Wycliffe’s translation, the evident basis of all subse- 
quent versions, was made almost exclusively from the text of the old 
Latin Vulgate, and not from Hebrew. Since King James’s time not 
only has our knowledge of Hebrew been increased in a marvellous 
degree, but the meanings of its pictorial words, and the force of its 
consecrated idioms, have been elucidated by the comparative study of 
the kindred dialects of Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. Commenta- 
tors (whose number is legion) have approached the Old Testament 
text from every conceivable point of view, and have minutely 
discussed every word and every sentence of the text, for the single 
purpose of bringing out the full meaning of the original. Again, 
there has come to hand a Vast accumulation of other collateral 
materials requisite to a more perfect understanding of the text. We 
have gained an increased and more accurate knowledge of ancient 
geography, natural history, and the archeology of Biblical peoples 
and places. It is to the combination of all these advantages, carefully 
utilised by the revisers, that we must attribute the manifold and 
important improvements to be found in the Revised Old Testament, 
recently issued. ‘The most obvious merit of this new version is in the 
presentation of its form. For the first time in our Bibles the poetry of 
the Hebrew original appears to the English eye as poetry, and the prose 
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as prose. Thus Gen. iv. 23, where we find the first poetical passage 
in the Hebrew, is thus poetically rendered by the revisers :— 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me 

And a young man for bruising me. 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold 

Truly Lamech seventy-and-sevenfold. 


This is clearly a vast improvement in sese as well as in form on 
the Authorised Version, which says, “ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; for I have slain a 
man to my wounding and a young man to my hurt.” Such a version, 
we venture to say, with all reverence, closely borders on nonsense. 

As the second merit of the Revised Version, we acknowledge the 
ample justice done, with very few exceptions, by the revisers to the 
majestic style and musical rhythm of the Authorised Version, which is 
for the most part carefully preserved and closely imitated, where 
corrections of errors have been necessary, with singular felicity. ‘The 
Authorised Version stands alone in our literature and language for 
the unapproachable excellence of its style ; and the Old Testament 
revisers have done well in not degrading its dignity and in not 
marring its majesty after the reckless and revolutionary manner of 
the New Testament revisers. ‘* The consecrated diction,” as it has 
been well termed, of the Authorised Version avoids equally the 
pedantry of the schools and the vulgarisms of the market-place. It 
never crawls on the ground, it never loses itself in the clouds. It is 
intelligible to all classes, offensive to none, always dignified, never 
commonplace. Happily, it is made to speak still in the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament to a hundred millions of the English- 
speaking race in phrases clear as the sunlight, and in tones of 
melodious rhythm that linger on the ear, and live in the heart, like 
music that can never be forgotten. Happily, in the Revised Old 
Testament we have simply a revised version, unhappily we have in the 
Revised New Testament nothing short of a new ¢vans/ation. ‘The 
cause of this fundamental difference is not far to seek. The Old 
Testament revisers, true to their mission as revisers of the Old Testa- 
ment, kept exclusively to the work of revising the errors of the 
Authorised Version, while the New Testament revisers, taking upon 
themselves the self-imposed task of reconstructing a text,and forgetful 
cf the single duty delegated to them as simple revisers of the 
Authorised Version, have virtually retrans/ated the whole of the 
New Testament, to the disgust and disappointment of all except a 
majority of their own body. 
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It is to the credit of the revisers that they have dealt more 
fully with that dangerous class of archaic words which mislead from 
their altered meaning, and less fully with those archaic words that have 
scarcely any meaning at all to the modern ear. Words of the former 
class are the more dangerous, because they give a false light, while 
those of the latter class are less dangerous so far as they simply 
leave the reader comparatively in the dark ; while their elimination 
from the Bible, where almost alone we find them, would be so 
much a loss to our language, and no precisely modern equivalents 
could be found for them. For example, the revisers have rightly 
changed the més/eading archaism artillery (as 1 Samuel xx. 40, “ and 
Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad”) into weapons, while they 
have wisely retained the archaism “ bolled” (ze. was in bloom, as 
explained in the margin). ‘This term has no precise equivalent, and 
the exclusion of it would have been a permanent loss to our language. 
Again, the revisers have not contented themselves with retaining the 
choicest treasures of our language which have come down to us from 
the remote past in its archaisms, but they have somewhat added to the 
dignity and rank of comparatively new words, as well as to the clear- 
ness and fidelity of the version, by the introduction of such modern 
terms as startle, memorable, peoples, its, consternation, reversion, rabble, 
indictment, rival, assailant. Such terms were either altogether unknown 
or but little known in King James’s time; for the greater number of 
these accepted and expressive terms are not found in such authorities 
as Dr. Skinner’s “ Etymologicon Linguz Anglicanz,” published 1671, 
and Francis Junius’s “ Etymologicum Anglicanum,” published 1743. 

In the third place the revisers have earned the gratitude of all 
who take an interest in the “good old Book,” in which millions 
believe as the oracle of God, by their careful correction of the 
obvious and admitted errors of the Authorised Version, Here two 
examples of an interesting character may be noted. / 

1. In Habakkuk, chapter iii. verse 4, A. V., we read, “ and his bright- 
ness was as the light ; he had horns coming out of hishand.” The 
Hebrew here gives us a far more ennobling description of the mani- 
" festation of the Deity—“ and his brightness was as the light of the sun, 
and he hath rays (coming) from his side.” Here the marginal reading 
and the Hebrew original are identical insense. ‘The error arose from 
the twofold meaning of the Hebrew word 4ernaim (compare Latin 
cornu, a horn, and Greek eras), which means a horn and ray of Zight. 
In Exodus xxxiv. 29 it is said of Moses, “ he wist not that the skin 
of his face shone.” Here the Latin Vulgate renders, “et ignorabat 
quod cornuta esset facies” (he knew not his face was horned). 
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The revisers have well rendered this passage in poetical form : 
And his brightness was as the light ; 
He had rays coming forth from his hand. 

In the margin the revisers, for “‘his hand,” give as a variant 
“at his side,” which really ought to have found a place in the 
text. This old misinterpretation had a singular influence on the 
artists of the Middle Ages, who often represented Moses with a horn 
growing out of each temple, as in the celebrated statue of the prophet 
by Michael Angelo, which is of colossal size and placed in the Church 
of S. Pietro in Vincula at Rome. According toChampollion ¢he horn 
was the hieroglyphical symbol for the vays of the sun. Dr. Pusey 
thinks that in this passage rays are likened to orns, as the face of 
Moses is said to have sent forth rays (Exodus xxxiv. 29), 

2. In the Song of Songs, chapter vi. verse 13, the A. V. gives us, 
* Return, return, O Shulamite; return, return, that we may look upon 
thee. What will ye see in the Shulamite? As it were the company of 
two armies.” Here the Revised Version better renders it: 

Return, return, O Shulammite ; 

Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 

Why will ye look upon the Shulammite 

As upon the dance of Mahanaim ? 
For Mahanaim the revisers give in the margin “¢wo companies” 
as a variant. 

It is an open secret that the Puritans would have banished every 
trace of dancing from the Old Testament history, from their deep- 
grained and bigoted hatred of what has been beautifully described as 
“the poetry of motion.” In such passages in the Psalms as “let 
them praise his name in the dance,” “ praise him with the timbrel and 
dance,” where the revisers have rightly retained “ dance,” they would 
have substituted “ fzfe” or some other musical instrument. 

It is certainly remarkable that in Psalm Ixxxvii., where the 
Authorised Version gives us “ As well the singers as the players oh 
instruments shall be there,” the revisers, more true to the Hebrew 
text and context, render by “They that sing as well as they that 
dance shall say” ; and it is still more remarkable that even the 
Puritan Milton, in his poetical paraphrase of this psalm, renders ; 

Both they who sing and they who dance 
To sacred songs are there, 

In Thee fresh brooks and soft streams glance 
And all Thy fountains clear. 

The truth is, the Jews regarded dancing as the worship of the 
body, and in this sense Jewish commentators have explained the 
expression in the Psalms, ‘‘ All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like 
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unto thee?” (Psalm xxxv. 10). David himself in dancing before the 
ark of the Lord felt no doubt he was only discharging a religious 
duty and giving expression by bodily motion to the deep feelings 
of religious joy with which he was animated at the return of the ark 
after a long absence. According to Plato dancing was a divine in- 
stitution and invention, and with the Spartans the mediatorial dances 
always accompanied their expiatory sacrifices. The most learned 
of the Jewish commentators hold that every psalm had a distinct 
dance appropriated to it. In the temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, and 
Alexandria a stage was actually erected for these religious dancing 
exercises, in one part thence called the choir, the name of which has 
been preserved in our churches, and the custom too till within a 
few centuries. The Spanish Cardinal Ximenes revived in his time 
the practice of Mosarabic masses in the cathedral at Toledo, 
where the people danced, both in the choir and in the nave. 
Le Pére Menestrier, the Jesuit, relates the same thing of some 
churches in France in 1682; and Mr. Gallinore tells us that at 
Limoges, not long ago, the people used to dance the round in the 
choir of the church which is under the invocation of their patron 
saint ; and at the end of each psalm, instead of the “ Gloria Patri,” 
they sang as follows: “St. Marcel! pray for us, and we will dance 
in honour of you.” From these instances we may see that the 
modern sect of fanatics called Jumpers, who seem to entertain the 
strange notion that he who leaps the highest is the nearest to heaven, 
have abused rather than invented the custom of religious dancing. 
The most pervading error of the Revised Version is clearly its in- 
consistency. It has left uncorrected a few misleading archaisms, such 
as “tired” (for attired, likely to be mistaken for wearted), and this in 
violation of the very principles laid down by the revisers themselves. 
Again, every reason which may be urged for the revisers’ elimina- 
tion of the “«nicorn” and the “cockatrice” from the sacred text is 
equally strong against “the dragon” and “ the satyr,” which the 
revisers have retained. Lastly, in some texts the revisers have 
brought darkness rather than light ‘to the English reader, as, for 
example, where we read “ azeze/” in the Pentateuch for the familiar 
“ scape goat, and in Genesis ‘“‘ the Nephelin were on the earth in those 
days ” for the familiar “there were giants in the earth in those days.” 
But these blemishes are few and far between, and detract little from 
the vast sum total of the excellencies and improvements in the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament, which we trust and believe 
will bring the Word of God nearer alike to the intellect and the heart 
and the soul of its readers. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. (OXON.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


IMMORTAL ANIMALS. 


UTSCHLI, Weismann, and Goette have for some time past main- 
tained, on fairly tenable grounds, that the monocellular 
Protozoa, #.¢., the marvellously numerous animals that consist merely 
of a wide-awake, sensitive, and locomotive stomach-bag are immortal. 
These creatures increase and multiply by the very simple device 
of subdividing. They produce no children, but split up into unlimited 
generations of sisters or brethren. One of these animated bags 
divides itself impartially from mouth downwards, through the middle, 
but instead of each half flapping open as would a dead bag if thus 
divided, the severed edges of each section unite, and two bags of 
equal pattern are produced. I have witnessed the whole proceeding 
at a sitting within one of those small worlds contained on a strip of 
glass under a microscope. They reinain side by side for a few seconds 
after completing the fissure, then make a mutual salaam, and each 
goes on his way rejoicing, presently to repeat the multiplication, 

Neither is older nor younger than the other, and thus we have 
merely a growth forming an endless series, an ever-multiplying 
brotherhood, every member of which is as old as the species itself, a 
survival of its primary Adam. 

The individuality or personal identity of these creatures must be 
rather mixed. It has been discussed by Mobius, who maintains that 
the question of their immortality depends upon the determination of 
“ who’s who?” that if the aged individual on the completion of its 
“ fissiparous generation ” loses its matronly individuality and becomes 
a duplicated creature with rejuvenated impulsiveness and suscepti- 
bility, while these were gradually fading in the matron, then we must 
describe these youthful halves as twin daughters of a dead mother. 

On the other hand it is contended that “‘ there are only two alter- 
natives, death and deathlessness. If death occurs let the dead body, 
the mass of organised matter which has ceased to perform any vital 
function, be produced.” 

Extrication from this dilemma demands too great a strain of 
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intellect for me to attempt it. I therefore leave my readers to 
decide. 


ExTRACT OF MEAT. 


N the Journal of the Chemical Society of April is an abstract of a 

paper by M. Rubner, who has made experiments on feeding 

a dog with extract of meat. He arrives at the general conclusion 

that meat extract passes through the system unchanged ; “ that it 

does not in the least contribute to bodily heat ; and that the waste 
of tissue is neither hastened nor retarded by it.” 

This amounts to stating that it has no nutritive value, aconclusion 
strongly at variance with the experience of nurses and physicians. 

I made some experiments on myself about twelve years ago by 
feeding for a fortnight exclusively on bread and extract of meat, made 
according to Liebig’s formula, that of the Ramornie Company. 
Warning symptoms of gout induced me to discontinue, and I con- 
cluded that it was rather a stimulant than a food. 

Subsequent observations and enquiries have confirmed this, and 
have led me to suppose that the unquestionable benefit of beef tea to 
invalids depends upon a condition of the body in which there is a 
deficiency of kreatine, kreatinine, or the phosphates, &c., contained 
in the juice of flesh, or possibly of all of these constituents, and that 
the extract of meat replaces them ; that it acts in a manner some- 
what analogous to the transfusion of living blood, by supplying 
necessary material without calling upon the digestive organs to do 
the work of preparing it from ordinary food. 

If this is the case it is obvious that it can be of no service to 
people in full health and fully supplied with such materials. It may 
even do mischief by disturbing the proper balance of organic con- 
stituents, though this danger, according to the experiments of 
M. Rubner, is averted or_ moderated by its excretion in unaltered 
form. 


THE EGG-TURNING INSTINCT. 


DARESTE describes an experiment showing that the farm- 
- house belief in the necessity of turning eggs during 
incubation is well founded. He kept eight eggs motionless in an 
incubator, and they failed to produce a single chick. Eight similar 
eggs placed in a similar incubator produced six living chicks, and the 
seventh when broken on the twenty-second day contained a living, 
well-formed chick. 
The editor of the /Journal of Science asks a very pertinent 
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question as a comment on this. “ Quere: the origin of the egg- 
turning instinct of hens during incubation.” 

I venture to suggest an answer, which, however, is quite hetero- 
dox at the present time when every instinct is so ingeniously ascribed 
to the hereditary survival of advantageous accidents. 

Five-and-twenty years of experience in fowl-keeping and fowl- 
breeding has satisfied me that when a hen is sitting, the lower part of 
her body—that which directly covers the eggs—is ina state of abnormal 
or inflammatory heat and irritation. Previous to sitting she pulls the 
feathers therefrom as a sort of preliminary cooling process, and I find 
that the most effective means of curing a hen of her desire to sit is 
to administer a sitz-bath, or, rather, a series of such baths at short 
intervals, 

Hens that would otherwise indulge in clucking and sitting for 
two or three months and lay no more eggs during that period, may 
be thus restored to more profitable habits. The probable rationale 
of this is that the vital energy and redundant circulation is thrown 
by the bath from the incubating surface back to the generating 
ovarian organs, thus restoring her from the condition of an egg- 
hatcher to that of an egg-generator. 

But what has this to do with the egg-turning will be asked? Simply 
that the local bodily heat becomes a source of discomfort to the 
sitter, and that she finds relief in turning the cooler side of the egg 
to the bare, over-heated surface of her breast and abdomen. 

This must comfort the mother and supply the chick-germ with 
an all-round uniformity of nourishing temperature. 

It is interesting to watch the skilful application of the beak in 
turning one egg after another by upheaving jerks, which in spite of 
their vigour rarely if ever break the shells. 

The desire to sit is, I think, a compound of philoprogenitive 
cuddling love for the smooth, round things, and a craving for relief 
from the cutaneous heat and irritation. 

A typical cockney visitor last summer propounded a much 
simpler theory: I remarked that one of my hens wanted to sit. 
He replied quite innocently, “Oh! I suppose she’s tired, poor thing.” 


RAISING THE DEaD. 


N the current number of Zhe Asclepiad Dr. Richardson recounts 

his “ Researches in Resuscitation,” and suggests some serious 

reflections on the questions of What is death? When does death 
occur? May life be restored after actual death? 
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By combining “ artificial circulation” with artificial respiration a 
dog was restored to life one hour and five minutes after being killed 
by an overdose of chloroform, the heart being perfectly still, cold, 
and passing into rigidity. Animals that had been killed by suffoca- 
tion, the heart and other viscera displayed by partial dissection, were 
so far brought into a state of muscular irritability that the experiment 
was stopped from motives of humanity, ze. lest the mutilated body 
should return to conscious sentient life. 

Frogs poisoned by nitrate of amyl were restored after nine days 
of apparent death ; in one case after signs of putrefactive change had 
commenced. 

Various methods of effecting these resuscitations are described, 
the most original and effective being that of pumping warm defibri- 
nated and oxygenized blood into an artery in such a manner that 
the stroke of the pump shall correspond with the natural pulsations of 
the artery, and to the stroke of the heart, which is thus awakened 
to its customary work. 

The action of peroxide of hydrogen in reanimating the blood 
and restoring animal heat in a really dead body is quite startling. 

The agent upon which Dr. Richardson most relies, in protracting 
the period that may elapse between apparent death and restoration of 
life, is one that by no means suggests itself to the uninitiated, viz. 
*‘ extreme cold.” This reliance is based on the fact that it suspends 
the aggregation of the blood corpuscles in the minute vessels ; the 
contraction of the capillaries ; the occurrence of rigor mortis ; putre- 
factive change in the blood ; and, more especially, that it retards or 
completely prevents the coagulation of the blood. 

What I have read in this paper, and have heard in conversation 
with its author, appears to me to justify the conclusion that a 
drowned or suffocated man is not hopelessly dead so long as the 
bodily organs remain uninjured by violence or disease, and the 
blood remains sufficiently liquid to be set in motion artificially, and 
supplied with a little oxygen to start the chemical movements of life. 


THe CoNSTITUTION OF STEEL. 


HE discovery of a substance which is so hard that it can cut 

and otherwise shape almost every other substance on the face 

of the earth, and yet may be so modified in hardness that it may cut 
and shape itself, has contributed more to the physical power of man 
than any other that can be named. It created the greatest era in his 
physical progress. 
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Why is it that steel, when heated to redness and suddenly 
cooled, should assume such diamond-like hardness; that when 
similarly heated and slowly cooled it should become so soft ; and that 
the hardened steel may so easily be tempered to any intermediate 
degree of hardness by simply raising it again to intermediate tem- 
peratures ? 

I endeavoured to reply to this question in a paper published in 
The Metallurgical Review (New York), of November 1877. My theory 
is based on some observations and experiments made some years 
previously in Sheffield. 

I found that in certain samples of Spiegeleisen (composed of 
iron, manganese, and carbon) thin plates of well-formed crystals 
occurred here and there, forming a honeycombed structure by the 
crossing of the brilliant angular plates that stood out from the general 
mass. This general mass differed considerably in composition in 
different samples, while my analyses of the crystalline plates taken 
from various samples supplied at different times for the Bessemer 
works, showed that their composition was invariable as regards the 
proportion of the carbon to the iron, though the proportion of man- 
ganese was not so constant. 

This fixed composition corresponded to the formula Fe,C (four 
equivalents of iron to one of carbon), indicating the existence ofa defi- 
nite chemical compound, not a mere indefinite variable mixture like 
that forming ordinary steel. The existence of such a compound is 
supported by the researches of many eminent metallurgists. 

It is excessively hard, so brittle as to be useless for the purposes 
to which steel is appiied, and it fuses at a much lower temperature 
than the fusing point of iron, or of any useful steel. 

Iron, in its approximately pure state, is practically infusible in 
ordinary furnaces, but if pieces of such iron be thrown into a bath 
of melted steel, or melted pig-iron (which is rendered fusible by its 
impurities), the intractable wrought iron dissolves in the liquid like 
sugar in water, and is somehow diffused throughout it. 

Steel is now made by thus melting wrought-iron scrap in fusible 
Spiegeleisen or ferro-manganese, or in selected pig-iron made from 
hematite. Steel generally contains from one-fourth to one-tenth of 
the amount of carbon contained in the Fe,C crystals. 

My theory of the constitution of steel is that it is not a direct 
compound or mixture of iron and carbon, but an alloy of metallic 
iron with this metallic compound Fe, C ; the mixture being capable 
of taking place in any proportions, as with other mixtures or alloys 
that are not true compounds. ° 
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When this mixture of materials of varying fusibility is heated, the 
more fusible assumes the semi-fluid or plastic condition, while the 
other remains solid. It has been proved that liquids expand and 
contract more than solids‘do when equally heated and cooled, and 
that this law applies to such compounds as the Fe,C. 

What then must happen if such a mixture is suddenly cooled ? 
Obviously a state-of ‘molecular tension due to unequal rates of con- 
traction, an internal strain or pulling against each other of the iron 
and the carbon compound, the which tension constitutes hardness 
and brittleness. Slowly cooled they gradually yield and the molecular 
strain is thus diminished or prevented. 

The fact that a given piece of steel when hardened is larger than 
when softened obviously supports this theory. In further support I 
cite the general fact that all alloys composed of metals of different 
fusibilities are harder than their constituents, or the mean of their 
constituents. Gun metal, bell metal, pewter, type metal, bronzes, the 
gold and silver alloy of our coins, are examples of this. 

Some experiments have recently been made at Creusot by MM. 
Osmond and Werth which afford a remarkable confirmation of this 
theory ; a direct physical demonstration, in fact. 

They made thin sections of cast steel, attached them to glass by 
means of Canada balsam, treated them with cold dilute nitric acid, 
thereby dissolving the iron, and “leaving a residue of a nitro-deriva- 
tive of a carbo-hydrate, and the skeleton thus obtained shows the 
distribution of the carbon in the original steel. It is found that fused 
steel (#.¢. steel that has been fused) has a cellular structure, the nuclei 
consisting of pure iron and the envelopes of a carbide of iron. These 
simple cellules are grouped in compound cellules, the bounding 
surfaces of which are soft iron free from carbon.” 

The above is quoted from the abstract of the paper in the May 
number of the “Journal of the Chemical Society ;” the italics are my 
own. It further states that “when a bar of steel is dissolved, as in 
Weyl’s method for the determination of carbon, the residue, which 
consists of a carbide of iron, retains the appearance and dimensions 
of the original bar, and it is seen that the small plates of the carbide 
form a network, within the meshes of which the pure iron was con- 
tained ;” and also that “the compound cellules seem to be the result 
of independent dentritic aggregations, which have mutually limited 
each other and expelled from their lines of junction the still liquid carbide 
of iron.” 

The authors, while thus confirming my theory of the constitution 
of steel, do not seem to be acquainted with it, nor to perceive the 
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bearing of this structure on the much vexed question of the cause of 
the hardening and tempering of steel, concerning which some very 
queer theories have been propounded ; such, for example, as affirming 
that the carbon is crystallized into diamonds, and these effect the 
hardening. 

I hope my readers will understand that in using the term 
molecular strain or tension, I am not dreaming of ultimate molecules, 
but refer to physically demonstrable constituent particles. ‘ Molecule” 
signifies a small mass. 


DEGENERATE NESTS. 


HERE still remains among some good people the old idea that 

the so-called “ instincts” of animals are divine inspirations, 

by means of which the animal performs its work with an excellence 

surpassing the possibilities of human attainment by human means of 
experience and teaching. 

It is curious at this date to read the dialogues on instinct in 
Brougham’s dissertations, and his mathematical demonstration of the 
absolute perfection of the structure of the cells of bees. 

We now know that these miraculously perfect angles are the 
necessary results of the pressure of the wax upon itself. 

Birds’ nests are among the popular examples of this supposed 
infallibility. We are told in the old books that each species builds 
its nest of a fixed pattern, and does so without any instruction or 
copying. 

So far from this being the case, it has been proved that birds 
hatched and reared in captivity are sad bunglers, as bad as amateur 
workmen of the human species, the'r nests being very clumsy struc- 
tures, in some cases merely a heap of rubbish. 

There is an interesting letter in JVature of April 9, by Mr. Charles 
Dixon, in which he states that chaffinches taken to New Zealand and 
there set at liberty have evidently fallen into a state of mental 
confusion by imperfect remembrance of the architecture of their old 
homes, and mixing these reminiscences with the impressions produced 
by contemplating those of their new neighbours. The result is a 
confused imitation of both the New Zealand “hang nests” and 
those of the British chaffinch; and this, according to Mr. Dixon’s 
description, must be almost as barbarous as some of the suburban 
architectural excrescences in which recently migrated citizens attempt 
to combine in a villa residence the features of a London street house 
with those of an antique rural cottage or a parish church, 
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Mr. Dixon has a photograph of one of these “Queen Anne” 
chaffinch nests. It should be carefully preserved and others taken, 
to supply a record of the progress of these emigranis, in order that 
we may learn whether they will gradually revert towards the original 
type of their parents, or move in the direction of more closely and 
skilfully copying the domestic architecture of their new neighbours. 
Such a record will assist in the solution of some of the much debated 
instinct problems. 


INCUBATION AND MAGNETISM. 


N old writer described prejudice as “ the spider of the mind,” 

seeing its resemblance to the spider which hangs its web in 

all places ; in the humblest cottage and the noblest mansion alike ; 

therefore, says this good monitor, beware to sweep from the dwelling 
of your mind the cobwebs thus ubiquitously woven. 

I am reminded of this sage advice whenever I come upon any 
hypothesis which invokes electricity or magnetism to the explanation 
of obscure phenomena. 

This is now the case in reading an account of the experiments 
of some of the modern Lincei (see their Rendiconti of December 14, 
1884). Professor Maggiorani and Dr. Magini have been magnetising 
eggs in an incubator, and find that the action of the magnets is 
retarding, that none of the eggs escape this retarding action, and 
that it is proportional to the power of the magnets. 

When further I learn that Professor Maggiorani concludes his 
paper by suggesting that the magnetism interferes by virtue of its 
analogy to vital force, my cobwebs become very thick, in spite of my 
veneration of the ancient fraternity of the lynx-eyed. This habit of 
explaining everything which is not understood by the mysterious 
agency of these forces is becoming something like a superstition. 





W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
THE GREAT. 


T is to be trusted that no lack of funds or other cause will inter- 
fere with the proposed task of restoring the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. One of the earliest churches of 
the Austin Canons in England, a generation later in date than the 
chapel in the White Tower, it affords an admirable illustration of the 
state of architecture in England in the days of Henry L, and is a 
priceless ecclesiastical monument. Its present state is a disgrace to 
London. The apse is occupied as a fringe manufactory, which 
projects over the east end of the church and overhangs the altar, 
being supported by iron columns within the altar rails ; the site of the 
north transept is taken up by a blacksmith’s forge and a dwelling- 
house ; the north triforium holds the parochial boys’ school, and the 
chapter house the girls’ and infants’ schools. That the inclusion 
within the building of these establishments interferes with the 
conduct of service, and is in every sense an indecency, will be 
granted. It is, however, with the antiquarian loss such a state of 
affairs involves, rather than with the desecration of a building 
intended for worship, I am concerned. Those who know the value, 
historical and architectural, of such early specimens of Norman work- 
manship, can scarcely be deaf to the appeal now made for funds to 
clear from encumbrance and restore to ecclesiastical uses what 
remains of the edifice. At the present moment exceptional facilities 
for the acquisition of the portion of the building now misapplied are 
furnished. The sum required seems large, but is nothing when the 
importance and value of the restoration are taken into account. All 
necessity to dwell upon the features of the church is fortunately spared. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1863, appears the substance 
of a lecture by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S A., delivered on the church, 
and subsequently reprinted as a pamphlet. From this a full account 
can be obtained of the edifice, and in it will be found the most 
eloquent and convincing appeal in favour of the proposed restoration. 
VOL, CCLVIII. NO. 1854. UU 
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CURIOSITIES OF TAXATION. 


N the period of the long war with Napoleon it is known that 
every taxable article was subjected to the highest impost it 
could carry. The nation, thoroughly in earnest in the combat, sub- 
mitted to such sacrifices as had not previously been exacted, and 
could not again easily be imposed. It is not worth while to repeat 
the jokes of Sydney Smith and others concerning the manner in 
which the Englishman of that day was taxed. The fact is known that 
there was scarcely any article of necessity or luxury that was not sub- 
jected to every possible form of impost until ingenuity was puzzled 
to find an article out of which an extra penny could be screwed. 
In this process it is curious to find that the one tax that could 
not be maintained was that upon hats. In 1784 Pitt included hats 
in his budget. Every hat, the cost of which did not exceed four 
shillings, was to pay threepence, and so by .an ascending scale the 
tax was to rise to a charge of two shillings for a hat above twelve 
shillings in price. The duty was collected by means of a stamp 
placed within the lining by the hatter. This explains the allusion to 
Wordsworth—who was a collector of stamp duties—of Byron, who 
said, “I shall think of him oft when I buy a new hat.” Unceasing 
protest and resistance attended the impost. The amount it produced 
grew less every year, and Pitt, pressed as he was for money, was 
compelled to give it up. With it he abandoned another tax of a 
similar nature—upon gloves and mittens. It is a curious question 
why the tax-payer amenable at that period to most forms of spoliation 
should draw the line at hats. 


ANOTHER BRIDGE Across Two CENTURIES. 


SECOND, ! and a sufficiently remarkable, instance of a bridge 
extending across a considerable portion of two centuries 

has been communicated to me by a gentleman of official 
position resident in Dublin. A near relative of his, a hale old 
gentleman now living, speaks ‘of having had, when a young 
man, an intimate friend in Scotland, at that time a vigorous 
centenarian and in full possession of his faculties, who had fought in 
1745 in the battle of “ Preston Pans,” in which General Gardner was 
defeated. These two lives, therefore, connect the present with that 
memorable period fatal to the fortunes of Prince Charles Edward and 
the House of Stuart ; and probably, as the Scotchman must have been, 
assumably, twenty years old when going into action at Preston Pans, 


1 See Gentleman’s Magazine for January last, p. 102. 
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the two lives would connect the present time with the period of 
George the First, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, and the 
great Duke of Marlborough. 


Mr. FREEMAN ON THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE. 


O the long list of those who take upon themselves to condemn 
modern slovenliness of speech and abuse of language must 
now be added Mr. Freeman. In two thoughtful papers contributed 
to a popular periodical he deals with a few words, chiefly of 
classical origin, which have lost wholly their primitive signification 
and are put to degraded use. These words include “ decimate,” 
‘‘ ritualist,” “vandalism,” “triumph,” “ovation,” and “ proletarian.” 
“Triumph” Mr. Freeman regards as irrecoverably lost, but he hopes 
to save “ovation.” The latter word, in the sense in which it is 
used in ordinary journalism, would, of course, in spite of the semi- 
jocular defence of it by a well-known critic in the columns of the 
Daily News, never be employed by any’ man with a pretence to 
scholarship. Just as a triumph is a ceremony commemorative of 
victory and not a victory, so an ovation is a secondary and minor 
triumph—a thanksgiving for a minor victory, in which, instead of being 
drawn in a chariot and sacrificing a bull, the victor walks and sacrifices 
a sheep. I cannot follow Mr. Freeman through his entire argument, 
and am only too glad to welcome his aid in a cause in which every 
educated man is interested, that of preserving the true significance of 
our noble language. Whether ignorance or carelessness has more to 
do with the degradation of language that goes on I know not. I will 
only so far defend the lower class of journalists, to whom it is cus- 
tomary to ascribe the blame, by saying that their ignorant treatment 
of words of classical origin is paralleled by the abuse by scholars of 
words of good plain English. Men of high education continually 
use such pleonasms as “ from whence” and “from thence,” and some- 
times, when arraigned, shelter themselves behind other criminals. 
Mr. Freeman even, in the very essay condemnatory of others, stoops 
to the use of the words “a one,” surely one of the worst weaknesses of 
modern writing. Instead of saying that an analogy may be “ good 
and true,” which is vigorous, terse English, he says it may be that 
it “és a good and true one,” which is slipshod. Of such offence, 
however, Mr. Freeman is rarely guilty, and if ever his attention is 
directed to the point he will not again offend in it. Meanwhile, I 
hope he wili join the band of those who in this matter think of the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, and keep “ pegging away.” 
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An Aspect or Sik Henry Taytor’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ° 


MONG the numerous volumes of reminiscences or memoirs 
which have’ recently been issuéd few have an interest more 
special than attends the “ Autobiography of Henry Taylor.”' From 
most works of its class it is separated by the fact that it is published 
in the lifetime of its- writer, who justly assumes that in his eighty- 
sixth year he has outlived most of those who might be hurt: by his 
revelations or might tax him with indiscretion. In fact, there is no 
word in the two volumes which could at any time have wounded any 
reasonably manly susceptibilities. With the book itself and with the 
character of its author I am not disposed in this place to deal. There 
is, however, one point to which I wish the more earnestly to draw atten- 
tion, inasmuch as in all the reviews I have seen it passes unnoticed. 
This is the characteristically English worthiness of the life it depicts. 
Besides exhibiting to us the picture, not altogether attractive, at the 
outset, of life in his father’s house, Sir Henry shows us many other 
interiors. In all these I find the same aspects. ‘The life is energetic, 
resolute, noble, pure, not always amiable, and rarely winsome. It is, 
however the life of men and women who have made England what 
it is, and who, I venture to say, in face of difficulty and doubt, will 
keep it what it is. Sir Henry himself is, as he almost owns, didactic, 
opinionated, and pragmatical. He belongs, however, in his life and 
his surroundings, in which I include his friendships, toethose who are 
the salt of the earth—a salt, moreover, much needed in days when our 
moral cussine, like our actual cuisine, is largely influenced from abroad. 
A perusal of Sir Henry Taylor’s volumes is invigorating for those 
whose faith in the future of England has been disturbed. It is also 
calculated to prove stimulating to those who are beginning to weary 

in the pursuit of the highest aims. 
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